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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 







COME A PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS. 
WEST This ‘placing service” is a business like constructive service throughout. It 
WHERE makes no use whatever of any notification blank forms, rumors of vacancies. 
IT or applications on the part of teachers themselves. We do business only with 


employers who ask us to place before them complete records of candidates. 

PAYS We write up each person we recommend in a special bound report showing 

TO every item of the applicant's qualifications, personality, preparation and ex- 
TEACH perience. This costs us money, but it “places” the teacher. 


Send for our catalogue to-day. 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE CO. (inc.), 303-311 Century Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


501-502 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 


An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. "I" ke Wy Us 


H. D. Bartlett, Sec’y. 








THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY invites enrollment 


of those seeking 
promotion or graduates without positions. We have influence with employers, and can 
place you satisfactorily. Personal recommendation. We merit trust and confidence. 
A vast eee of choice vacancies on hand of every description. Free enrollment 
and booklet. 


ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


204 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


26th YEAR OVER 27,000 POSITIONS FILLED 

The last year’s business surpasses that of our best previous year. 
We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency vacancies. 
Write us if available now or in the fall of 1909. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. } 


Cireular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


THE A conservative Agency working 


PARKER 


close to the candidate and the 
position. Conducted by Willard 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY |N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
MADISON WISCONSIN Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253.Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New orceans 


Recommends principals, and teachers for High School, Graded School 
and College work. Graduates of Normal Schools in demand. 








TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC. 


The Music Teachers Exchange, Steinway Hall, Chicago, secures 
positions for Music Teachers and Supervisors of Music Exclu- 
sively. Address 


THE MUSIC TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
E. A. STAVRUM, Manager. 1014-15 Steinway Hall, Chicago 








FISHE 


Excellent facilities feo WD POR MANUAL? ™*"-§ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 





Seachersfgencies, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. SCORES OF 
REGISTER NOW THEM COMING IN, GOOD ONES. 


== TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 220 soyictcn Seroon 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


Advises parents about schools 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 


leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schoois, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
us when you need them. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7°.SiuSMU cue 
ESTABLISHED 1899. E. C. ROGERS, Manager 


Prompt and courteous attention given to calls for teachers in any line. A large 
list of well qualified teachers to select from. State your needs fully. 


James F. MeCullough Ceachers’ Agency gsr 


Buildin 
A Successful School and College Bureau comcase 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘09 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured —W RITE US. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 
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TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 








Colorado Teachers’ Agency rom: 230.257 canranc. Dooce Coe 


Rooms 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 

Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list. 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DO WOuU HBNOowo7 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 


81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 
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WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


School people suggest that the rural school be considered as an efficacious means for improving country life. 
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Election of County Superintendent. 

Under the Indiana laws of 1908 (par. 6376), 
providing that the township trustees shall meet 
on the first Monday of June and elect a coun; 
ty superintendent of schools, not limiting the 
power to elect to the day named, the trustees 
are not deprived of the power, or relieved of 
the duty, to elect on a later day by failure 
to make a valid election on the day specified.— 
State v. Scott, Ind. 

Whether or not there be a technical vacancy 
within the laws of 1908 (par. 6376), providing 
that the township trustees shall meet on a cer- 
tain day and elect a county superintendent, 
and, a vacancy occurring, they shall meet and 
fill it, where the election held on the speci- 
fied day was nugatory because of the person 
receiving the majority of the votes being in- 
eligible, is immaterial. It is the duty of the 
trustees in either case to elect a superintendent, 
though the one elected for the previous term 
is holding the office till his successor shall be 
chosen and shall qualify. State v. Scott, Ind. 

School Supply Contracts. 

The Idaho school laws (Sess. Laws 1899, p. 
105), as amended by the act of 1905 (Sess. 
Laws 1905, p. 71), providing that no trustee 
shall be interested in any contract made by 
the board, or in any supplies furnished to the 
district, and that no action shall be maintained 
upon any contract in which a trustee is inter- 
ested, but the same shall be void, is intended to 
prohibit a trustee from making any contract 
with his district, in which he is pecuniarily in- 
terested. Independent School Dist. No. 5 v. 
Collins, Idaho. 

School laws forbidding a trustee to be in- 
terested in any contract with the board or in 
any supplies furnished, and providing that no 
action shall be maintained upon a contract 
in which a trustee is interested, but the same 
shall be void, does not, because the only penalty 
provided is that an action shall not be main- 
tained on a contract in violation thereof, pre- 
vent a recovery by the district of money paid 
upon a contract in violation thereof. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. No. 5 v. Collins, 98 P. 
Tdaho. 

School laws forbidding a trustee to be in- 
terested in any contract made with the board, 
or in any supplies furnished, and providing 
that no action shall be maintained on a con- 
tract in which a trustee is interested, but the 
same shall be void, is founded in public policy, 
and intended to prevent abuses by trustees. In- 
dependent School Dist. No. 5 v. Collins, Idaho. 

To recover money paid on a contract made 
by a school district on the ground that it was 
void as being in violation of the Idaho school 
laws forbidding a trustee to be interested in a 
contract made by the board, the complaint 
must allege that such contract was made with 
defendant during the time he was a trustee. 
Independent School Dist. No. 5, v. Collins, 
Tdaho. 

One who was a teacher in a town at the time 
of its consolidation with the city of Greater 
New York, and who at that time held a school 
commissioner’s certificate, was not thereby en- 
titled to become a member of the permanent 
teaching force of the city, and her status as a 
member of the teaching force was not affected 
by the subsequent issuance to her of a first 
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grade school commissioner’s certificate. (As 
above.) People vs. Board of Education of City 
of New York. 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The Colorado legislature has passed a bill 
compelling school districts to publish a financial 
report each year. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The city has fared well in 
state school legislation affecting it. The board 
of school commissioners are authorized‘ under a 
new law to issue bonds for $75,000 yearly for 
building purposes in addition to the $75,000 
tax levy limit. The condemnation authority of 
the board is extended to the acquirement of 
sites for libraries as well as school buildings. 

Another law provides that all students from 
outside townships transferred to city schools 
shall pay at a rate not to exceed $4 a month for 
the high schools and not to exceed $2 a month 
for the grade schools. This doubles the present 
incomes for transfers. 

In consideration of a half-cent levy for the 


maintenance of the Herron Art Institute, the - 


school children of the city are given free use of 
the institute, and teachers are in addition given 
half rates for instruction. 

Montana School Legislation. 

School legislation received much attention at 
the hands of the Montana legislature and a 
number of important bills were passed. One 
was house bill 118, which related to the letting 
of contracts by school trustees. It makes it un- 
lawful for any trustee to have pecuniary inter- 
est, directly or indirectly, in the erection of any 
schoolhouse, or to be in any manner connected 
with the furnishing of supplies, or to receive 
any compensation or reward for services ren- 
dered. Contracts for $250 or more cannot be 
let without advertising for at least two weeks 
for bids. 

Fire drills are required in schools under a 
law which relates to all schools where thirty or 
more pupils are enrolled. It is made the duty 
of the teachers to instruct once a week in a fire 
drill. The fire alarm is to be given by striking 
a gong and the children are required to form in 
line and leave the building in an orderly manner, 
and through the exits that will most expedi- 
tiously clear the building. That the drill may 
be effective when there is real danger, there is 
to be no set time for the alarm. Penalties are 
provided for both trustees and teachers who fail 
to carry out the provisions of the law. 

Another bill which is of interest is that re- 
lating to contracts attecting legal holidays. It 
provides that in any contract between a teacher 
and the school trustees, the school month shall 
be construed as 20 school days, or four weeks 
of five days each. No teacher shall be 
required to teach on Christmas, New Year’s, 
Fourth of July, Feb. 12, Feb. 22, May 30, the 
first Monday in September, Oct. 12 and the day 
appointed for Thanksgiving day; and no deduc- 
tion from a teacher’s wages shall be made be- 
cause a school day happens to come on any of 
the holidays mentioned. 

County superintendents are given some addi- 
tional duties under one of the bills passed. A 
county superintendent is required to visit each 
school in his or her district at least once a year, 
and oftener, if deemed necessary. The superin- 
tendent is to observe the conditions, mental and 
moral, the instructions given, the teacher’s abil- 
ity and the progress of the pupils. The super- 
intendent is to advise the teacher in regard to 
instruction, classification, government and dis- 
cipline of the’ school and the course of study. 
No school district is to be entitled to any part 
of the apportionment of money which has not 
maintained a free school for at least four 
months of the preceding school year. 

Another law of importance requires that the 
principal modes by which each of the dangerous 
communicable diseases are spread, and the 
methods for the restriction and prevention of 


a 







uch diseases as smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet 
ever, measles, tuberculosis and chicken pox 
1ust be taught. Superintendents and teachers 
re to give oral and blackboard instructions on 
lata furnished by the state board of health. 
efusal or neglect to comply with the law is to 
cause for dismissal. 

New Legislation in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota legislature at its session this 
year has enacted the following laws: 
1. Provision has been made for the estab- 
lishment of courses of agriculture in ten state 
high schools and an annual appropriation of 
$2,500 to each. The schools are to be desig- 
nated by the state high school board. 

2. The present truancy and attendance law 
has been changed by a bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Mattson. It provides that every 
school district that does not have a truancy 
officer shall, through its clerk, make an enum- 
eration before the first of August of all per- 
sons of school age in the district. On the 
basis of this list the teacher is to report to the 
county superintendent the names of such of 
them as are not enrolled. It is made the duty 
of the county superintendent and county attor- 
ney to take the steps necessary to enforce at- 
tendance. 

3. In the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth basement rooms cannot be used as 
schoolrooms for daily recitations. 

4. Various attempts have been made to 
enact a new textbook law. One bill by Senator 
Cooke, which passed the senate, provided for 
state uniformity and for a commission to select 
books. This commission was to be composed 
of the state superintendent, the president of the 
state university, and the presidents of the five 
normal schools. The bill failed of passage in 
the house. 

Another bill, introduced by Representative 
Adams, modified the present law in some re- 
spects requiring the publishers to sell books in 
Minnesota at prices no higher than in any 
other state, and to maintain uniform prices in 
the state. This bill passed in the house, but 
failed to pass the senate. No textbook legisla- 
tion has resulted from the session. 

5. The state aid has been increased in the 
following amounts: To high schools, from 
(Concluded on Page 34) 
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Good Reason. 

“Maria,” said Mr. Quigley, entering his home 
in some excitement, “I want you to promise me 
not to look at the papers for the next three 
years.” 

“What for?’ wonderingly asked Mrs. Quigley. 


“T have just been appointed to the school 
board.” 
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Getting Our Bearings on Industrial Education 


JESSE D. BURKS, Principal Teachers’ Training School, Albany, N. Y. 


The industrial education craft has steered 
a devious course during her eventful voyage. 
Twenty-five years ago she was flying the flag 
of manual training at her main mast. Against 
head winds, through heavy seas, sometimes, ap- 
parently, with faulty chart and compass, her 
pilots have brought her through—somewhat bat- 
tered and scarred, but still seaworthy. She 
has lately been dry docked, scraped and painted, 
equipped with twin propellers and turbine en- 
gines, provided with a new figure-head, re- 
named, compass adjusted, and now flies tha 
pennant of industrial education. 


That she is the same old craft will be evi- 
dent, however, to anyone who will read the 
specifications of the old vessel and compare 
them with those of the repaired and re-chris- 
tened ship that has so recently and so gal- 
lantly put out to sea. To one accustomed to 
the uncertainties of tacking against head winds 
in a sailing vessel, and of drifting idly on a 
calm sea, waiting for favoring breezes, there 
seems to be magic in the resistless headway 
that our ship is making under the driving force 
of her engines. If only her course be true and 
ler charts trustworthy, there can be little doubt 
that the newly launched craft will bring us 
surely and speedily towards our home port. 
The perils of the sea are numerous, however, 
and not always to be anticipated. Like the 
watchful mariner, we should seize every op- 
portunity for determining our exact position 
by getting our bearings on a light, a point of 
land, a barren rock, a fixed star, or the sun 
itself. 


Without pursuing further this fanciful figure, 
let us examine directly some of the bearings 
of the present national agitation for indus- 
trial edueation. It would certainly be hazard- 
ous to make any single statement designed to 
give the present attitude of the country at 
large toward industrial education and manual 
training. It is possible, nevertheless, for us 
to find some fairly definite indications of cer- 
tain tendencies, and to examine very briefly 
the significance of these tendencies in the gen- 
eral educational movement of today. 

Recent Developments. 

The past few years have seen the organiza- 
tion of divisions of industrial education with- 
in state education departments; the establish- 
ment of independent commissions on industrial 
education, of national and state associations 
for the promotion of industrial education, and 
of a national commission on country life. The 
need of industrial education has been empha- 
sized again and again by the United States 
Commission oi Education, by many leading 
state and city superintendents, by the governors 
of numerous states, and by the president of 
the United States in at least two of his mes- 
sages. It has been vigorously urged by manu- 
facturers’ associations, labor organizations, as- 
sociations for civic betterment, charity organ- 
izations and political parties. State legisla- 
tures have passed favorable laws and periodical 
publications have given to the industrial edu- 
cation propaganda a degree of publicity and 
support that they have rarely accorded any 
similar public movement. Various teachers’ 
associations have given increasingly large at- 
tention to the question, and the manual train- 
ing department of the National Education As- 
sociation has given over its programs almost 
wholly to its consideration. A new department 
of technical education has been organized. The 
general programs of the association and of the 
department of superintendence have given much 


time to the subject and many speakers of high 
ability have discussed its social, economic and 
educational bearing. In short, we have had 
almost all of the possible accompaniments of a 
system of industrial education except indus- 
trial schools, and doubtless we shall have a 


plentiful supply of these in the very near 
future. 


There are, in the United States, about one 
luundred and fifty schools of secondary grade 
which may properly be designated manual 
training or industrial training schools. Of 
this number, thirty are public high schools and 
are known variously as manual training high 
schools, technical high schools, and mechanic 
arts high schools. Most of them give from 
five to nina hours a week to manual, technical 
and industrial instruction. Some give as little 
as four hours, and a few as much as twelve 
hours a week to such instruction. Six of the 
thirty schools report that they give all of+their 
time to technical, industrial and trade instruc- 
tion, which indicates that these schools may 
be dealing in a serious way with genuine voca- 
tional problems and may be called industrial] 
schools in the sense attached to that term in 
current discussion. In general, however, it may 
be said that high schools of the manual train- 
ing type are dominated by the same purpose 
that controls ordinary high schools, and that 
this purpose is distinctly not vocational unless 
we include attendance upon college among the 
vocations. It may be confidently asserted, fur- 
thermore, that with the exception of the new 
Cleveland high school, and possibly one other, 
there does not exist today in the United States 
a public secondary school that with strict ac- 
curacy should be termed a technical high school. 


Manual Training. 

Of the thirteen hundred city school systems 
in the United States, almost exactly one-half 
have introduced, somewhere in their curricula, 
various forms of constructive activity known 
as hand work, or manual training. In about 
ene hundred and fifty of these cases hand work 
extends through all of the grades of the ele- 
mentary school, and in about one hundred cases 
it is given in the high schools. In some cases 
hand work is given in the kindergarten only, 
and between this extreme and the other ex- 
treme of manual training in every grade, there 
are all possible differences in practice. 

While, on the whole, the manual training 
movement has had a salutary effect in direct- 
ing attention to the right relation between 
theory and practice in education, it is never- 
theless true that hand work in the schools is 
still mainly abstract, isolated, impractical and 
unsocial in character. It is very largely lack- 
ing in rational content, and therefore in edu- 
eational worth. As “busy work” and relaxa- 
tion, it no doubt performs a function of some 
value. The very name “manual training,” how- 
ever, is suggestive of a discredited psychology. 
With a few gratifying exceptions, hand work 
is a fungus growth on an otherwise ill-pro- 
portioned and mis-shapened curriculum that 
needs not so much to be pruned and trained as 
to be up-rooted and replaced by a more vigorous 
and more productive plant. 


To put the matter positively, the great edu- 
cational need at this point is for us to recog- 
nize in our practice what many of us profess 
to accept in theory, that constructive hand work 
is an indispensable means of developing intel- 
ligent ideas, sympathetic appreciation and ex- 
ecutive efficiency in relation to the industrial 
side of human society. “Manual training,” in 


other words, should be replaced by the intel- 
ligent study of the constructive, industrial 
tactors of social progress. 


Demand Industrial Efficiency. 

It should be noted that the kind of study here 
proposed might as properly be termed “indus- 
trial education,” as the training for skill in 
industrial vocations that is everywhere now 
being so vigorously demanded. It may indeed 
be doubted whether without a basis, such as 
that suggested, industrial education can be 
saved from the isolation, the unsocial and even 
anti-social tendencies with which the present 
curricula have been charged. 

A few weeks ago I was inspecting one of 
the largest manufacturing establishments in 
New York state, which had recently organized 
a school for apprentices, provided it with a 
thoroughly modern equipment, and placed in 
charge a well-educated man of high ideals and 
practical ability. Here, I thought, I had found 
en enterprise that might have something to 
teach the schools concerning their effort to meet 
concrete social needs. The master mechanic 
to whose initiative this school was due told me, 
however, that he had serious doubt as to the 
practical value of his apprentice school. He 
thought he would direct the teacher to use the 
machines for demonstration purposes only, as 
the boys spent too much time “figuring out 
how to get a piece of work set up and how 
to get the thing done.” “These boys,” he said, 
“will work all their lives for our company and 
we want them to do things our way. We don’t 
want the boys to draw; we want them to read 
drawings. We don’t want them to figure; we 
want them to read figures. We don’t want them 
to boss; we want them to*be bossed.” And he 
might have added, we don’t want them to think, 
but to become automatic machines. 

The objection of this master mechanic was 
to any system of training that develops initia- 
tive and independence. While his view is cer- 
tainly not that of the most far-sighted manu- 
facturers who are joining in the cry for in- 
dustrial education, his attitude does represent 
& somewhat common tendency to regard in- 
dustrial efficiency as the sole standard by which 
to measure the value of industrial education. 
There is need for a resolute stand against every 
attempt to exploit the efficiency of the rank 
and file in the interest of private greed. Edu- 
cation must never lend itself to any movement 
that ignores the fundamental truth, that to 
make a life is of greater consequence than to 
make a living. By every proper means educa- 
tion must seek to rectify the standards of in- 
dustry itself and to promote a genuinely social 
consciousness among our people. 

The ideals of industrial, as of all other forms 
of education, can be stated, then, only in terms 
of social intelligence, social appreciation and 
social service. Any attempt to isolate com- 
pletely the problems of industrial education 
must accordingly fail, for séciety is essentially 
organic, and every truly social problem is shot 
through with a thousand threads of social com- 
plexity. In all of its essential qualities, there- 
fore, industrial education, in common with edu- 
cation of every other type, must conform to the 
great underlying needs of men and women com- 
posing a human society. 

To say that industrial education introduces 
no fundamentally new principles, and that 
every important principle applicable to. in- 
dustrial education applies also to education in 
all of its aspects, is not, however, to overlook 
the necessity of working out in detail the ap- 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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THE AGE AND GRADE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


G. W. GAYLER, Superintendent of Schools, Princeton, Ill. 














In the schools from which the following data Table I. 
were collected the legal age of entrance is six ~~ = ; Reng R eng eie ene peat 
years. In a few cases children are kept out GRADES. iL aT. Itt. | Iv. V. VE: i) VET. | VER. Se. | SE | ED...) EE. 
of school until they are seven, but this is only 
in rare exceptions. More often parents are NORMAL AGE. 6-7 |} 7-8 | 8-9 | 9-10 | 10-11/ 11-12 | 12-13 | 13-14 | 14-15 | 15-16 | 16-17 | 17-18 


very anxious to have their children in school 
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children being behind their grade, and in an dren of the different grades in the different ago; given in Table III, we find that in the more 
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course of eight grades at fourteen years of age. tems 8,942 pupils, of which) 3,795 are up to, or Through the kindness of Supt. Claude Brown a 
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not based upon this, I shall be glad to know per cent, which I am sure will mean more to hind, but we do find the unexpected condition T 
upon what basis we have our eight grades of us, we find that 42.44 per cent are in the nor-_ that they are not so many behind. Out of a nur 
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total of 2,090 reported, 970, or 46.41 per cent, 
are in the normal grade or ahead, and 1,120, 
or 53.59 per cent, are behind. Of these behind, 
25.22 per cent are one year behind, and 28.37 
per cent are two or more years behind. 

In looking over the summary of the eleven 
graded schools in Illinois, we see that there are 
fewer behind in the. first grade than in any 
other grade, and that a constantly increasing 
number are behind as the children advance 
through the grades until the sixth is reached. 
From that grade to the high school there is 
a constantly decreasing number behind. In 
the data from the three schools from Indiana 
there is a constantly increasing number behind 
until the high school is reached, with the ex- 
ception of the second grade, where there are 
more behind than in the third grade. In the 
summary for all graded schools there is a con- 
stantly increasing number that fall behind until 
the seventh grade is finished, while in the rural 
schools, with the exception of the fourth grade, 
there is a constantly increasing number be- 
hind in each successive grade throughout the 
eight elementary grades. 

In no place do we find 50 per cent of the 
children in the normal grade, or ahead, of it, 
except in the first and second grades, and in 
the second grade almost 50 per cent are be- 
hind, while in some schools fully 50 per cent 
are behind. 

Now if we turn to the question of pupils 
dropping out of school, the data collected are 
just as startling. Table IT shows that the total 
enrollment of 8,942 for the eleven graded 
schodls are by grades as follows: 

First grade, 1,748, or 19.54 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Second grade, 1,354, or 15.14 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Third grade, 1,176, or 13.15 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Fourth grade, 1,234, or 13.80 per cent of 
whole number enrolled. 

Fifth grade, 1,055, or 11.79 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Sixth grade, 929, or 10.39 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Seventh grade, 788, or 8.81 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Eighth grade, 658, or 7.37 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Table III shows that the total enrollment 
of 7,940 for the three systems of schools in 
Indiana are by grades as follows: 

First grade, 1,188, or 14.96 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Second grade, 1,225, or 15.43 per cent of 
whole number enrolled. 

Third grade, 1,001, or 12.61 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 


Fourth grade, 1,195, or 15.06 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Fifth grade, 1,144, or 14.41 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Sixth grade, 1,030, or 12.96 per cent of whole 


‘number enrolled. 


Seventh grade, 675, or 8.49 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Eighth grade, 482, or 6.07 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 


Table IV, which is a summary of the two 
preceding tables, shows a total of 16,882, which 
is by grades as follows: 

First grade, 2,936, or 17.39 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Second grade, 2,579, or 15.26 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Third grade, 2,177, or 12.89 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Fourth grade, 2,429, or 14.32 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Fifth grade, 2,199, or 13.02 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Sixth grade, 1,959, or 11.61 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Seventh grade, 1,463, or 8.66 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Eighth grade, 1,140, or 6.81 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 


The totals of the 139 rural schools as given 
in Table IV shows an enrollment of 2,090. Ar- 
ranged by grades they are as follows: 

First grade, 296, or 14.16 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Second grade, 304, or 14.54 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Third grade, 245, or 11.24 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Fourth grade, 308, or 14.75 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Fifth grade, 249, or 11.91 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Sixth grade, 207, or 9.90 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Seventh grade, 297, or 14.21 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

Eighth grade, 184, or 8.80 per cent of whole 
number enrolled. 

It is clearly seen that contrary to exceptiong 
« larger per cent of children remain in the 
grades as far as the seventh than remain in 
the graded schools. The dropping off in the 
eighth grade, probably, can be accounted for by 
remembering that many country children at- 
tend the preparatory department of the Prince- 
ton township high school and other or high 
schools rather than continue the eighth grade 
work in the country, and also by the fact that 
this is about the age when country boys quit 
school to work, if it is not their intention to 
go through high school. 
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Is this the natural condition, the one to be 
expected, and the one for which educators are 
consciously striving? It seems to me a con- 
dition to be deplored, and that it behooves us 
as school men, who in a large manner shape 
the educational policy of our respective com- 
munities, to inquire into the cause of this con- 
dition, and after satisfying ourselves as to the 
causes of it to seek for the remedies which 
shall change this condition. It has not been 
the purpose of this investigation nor the pur- 
pose of this paper to discuss the cause and 
remedies of this condition. This is a matter 
that should be taken up for a full investigation 
later. 


“Education is now regarded as a continuous 

life process,” says J. M. Greenwood, superintend- 
ent of public schools, in his semi-annual report 
to the board of education, “beginning with the 
birth of the child and continuing until the 
mental faculties decay. This new conception 
has branched out in many directions, the most 
notable of which, according to the latest gos- 
pel, is that it is the highest duty for each one 
to fit himself to be of social service.” 
» “Many times I feel that our teaching body is 
not properly appreciated. Their efforts indi- 
vidually and collectively to improve themselves 
professionally and in general culture are practi- 
cally unknown to the majority of our citizens. 

“Silent forces are always the most powerful, 
the deepest, strongest and the least changeable. 
The teachers feel that the educated boy or girl 
is the one who is capable of getting at the truth, 
and can use various methods of getting at it.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. The neighborhood better- 
ment work conducted by the board of education 
offers the following week’s program to all 
classes and ages: 

Monday evening: Girls’ gymnasium class, 
male chorus, reading and stories (library), ac- 
tion games, quiet games. 

Tuesday evening: Young ladies’ gymnasium 
class, industrial work, reed and willow basket 
weaving; the Hey-Daled debating society, the 
brass band, reading and “talk” (library), action 
games, quiet games. 

Wednesday evening: Young men’s gymna- 
sium class, Laurel glee club (young ladies), the 
Young Macabees club (boys), reading and in- 
structive talks (library), action games, quiet 
games. 

Thursday evening: Boys’ gymnasium class, 
opera rehearsal, The County Judge, reading and 
instructive talk, action games, quiet games. 

Friday evening: Girls’ Literary Social club, 
Hebrew Progressive club (young men and 
women), industrial work, reed and willow basket 
weaving; History and Civic club (men), read- 
ing and “talk,” dancing (young men and 
women), action games, quiet games. 
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Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school direct- 
ors has revised its rule relating to the use of 
public-school buildings. The new section reads: 

Whenever three or more reputable and re- 
sponsible citizens make a written request to the 
secretary of the board for the privilege of using 
one or more rooms in a school for public meet- 
ings of civic and other associations, at which 
meetings questions of a public, civic and edu- 
cational nature may be discussed and lectures 
thereon given, the same to be divested of 
partisan and religious bias, and said meetings 
to be open to all the public and free, the secre- 
tary may, in his discretion, issue a permit to 
make use of such room or rooms without ex- 
pense, conditioned, however, upon the payment 
of any damage which may result therefrom. 
The request for such use shall state exactly the 
purpose, the date or dates and the time of day. 
No permit shall be issued which will interfere 
with regular school exercises or the work of the 
janitor. The secretary shall each month report 
to the board the names of persons or associa- 
tions to whom permits shall have been issued, 
or refused, together with the dates, purpose of 
the meeting and such other matters as may be 
proper. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board of education 
has agreed that residents of San Francisco only 
should be employed in school work. This does 
not affect teachers, though the board will con- 
sider the teacher in connection with the ques- 
tion. About two hundred and_ twenty-five 
teachers may be forced to change their resi- 
dence. 

Williamstown, Ky. The Grant county board 
of education has adopted a rule that no per- 
sons, organizations or societies be allowed to 
use any of the schoolhouses for any but public 
school purposes, except on the express condition 
that they bind themselves to be absolutely re- 
sponsible for any damages and injury to the 
schoolhouses and property before so using the 
same, and that they make good any and all 
damages ‘and injury sustained to any of the 
schoolhouses or contents thereof during such 
use or as a result of such use in any manner. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has adopted 
a new rule relating to the bonds of contractors. 
It reads: 

Every contract for $500 or more made 
through the building department shall be ac- 
companied by a bond conditioned for the faith- 
ful performance thereof, executed by a solvent 
surety company and approved by the committee 
on finance. Contracts for $500 or more and 
less than $10,000 shall be accompanied by a 
bond ot equal amount thereto; contracts for 
$10,000 and more and less than $50,000, by a 
bond for 50 per cent. thereof; and contracts for 
$50,000 and more by a bond of 25 per cent. 
thereof. 

For contracts less than $500.00 bonds may be 
required at the discretion of the commissioner 
of school buildings with a surety approved by 
him. 

The old rule required a bond of 25 per cent 
on every contract for $500 or over. While this 
rule applied very well to contracts in large 
amounts, the amount of the bond for contracts 
of smaller amounts was insufficient to fully pro- 
tect the subcontractors furnishing labor and 
materials thereunder. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
accepted a recommendation of its school man- 
agement committee which calculated to secure 


the lowest prices on text books. The commit- 
tee suggested that contracts with publishers 
contain the following provisions: 


1. A statement on the part of the publish- 
ers that these are the lowest prices at which 
the particular books in question have been of- 
fered for sale, or have been adopted for use in 
any part of the United States. 


2. An agreement on the part of the compa- 
nies in question that if said books should be 
offered at lower prices, or adopted at lower 
prices, in any part of the United States at 
any time in the future during the life of the 
contracts, that the publishers agree to give the 
board of education the benefit of such lower 
prices. 

The board of education shall have the right 
to substitute any other edition or editions at 
the prices at which such edition or editions may 


be sold elsewhere. 


3. A clause providing a penalty for failure 
to carry out any and all of the provisions of 
the contracts. 

Arlington, Tex. The school board has en- 
forced the following new rule: Any student 
who is attending the public school and is 
thereby under the control and supervision of the 
superintendent and teacher, shall not be per- 
mitted to pay or to receive calls of a personal 
nature from one of the opposite sex, nor shall it 
be permitted during the school term for stu- 
dents in a formal way to receive attention from 
one of the opposite sex and in this way attend 
places of amusement or entertainment, private 
or public, or places of worship. 

Any student found guilty of violating this 
order shall for the first offense be suspended for 
such time as the superintendent may deem nec- 
essary, and for the second offense shall be pun- 
ished by expulsion from the public schools for 
the remainder of the term. 

State Supt. R. B. Cousins has notified the 
board that it cannot regulate the conduct of 
pupils while they are on the premises of their 
parents or guardians. 

New rules of the Boston school committee 
require that children afflicted with contagious 
or infectious diseases be excluded from the pub- 
lie school playgrounds. 

Bayonne, N. J. A recent rule of the board 
forbids janitors to use feather dusters. Flannel 
cloths must be used in removing dust from 
desks and other furniture. 

Leonmister, Mass. The school committee has 
directed that graduates of the high school wear 
caps and gowns at the commencement exercises. 

Northampton, Mass. A new rule calculated 
to prevent teachers from resigning near the 
opening or close of the school year has been 
adopted by the school board. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Teachers accepting appointments _ shall 
agree not to leave their positions during the 
first or last month of the school year and not 
to leave at any time without giving the super- 
intendent at least four weeks’ notice in 
writing.” 

Holyoke, Mass. A new rule before the school 
committee proposes to give the superintendent 
full authority to appoint all teachers. The 
rule reads: 

“The superintendent shall be the head of the 
school, and as such shall have a voice in the 
councils of the board and of the various com- 
raittees. Te shall have the absolute power to 


appoint the teachers after consultation with 
the principal of the building to which the 
teachers are to be assigned, wherever there is 
such a principal, and wherever there is no prin- 
cipal of a building the superintendent shall 
have the sole power of appointment. This con- 
sultation shall be held at least one week pre- 
vious to the appointment and the term of serv- 
ice of teachers so appointed shall continue until 
the first meeting in June following this appoint- 
ment, at which time the board may proceed to 
ratify or reject the appointments of the super- 
intendent.” 

Bay City, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a rule thatno committee or member thereof be 
authorized to make purchases or order work 
done for any school or grounds during one 
month to exceed $25.00 without the consent of 
the entire board. 


Davenport, Ia. The school board is consider- 
ing a new rule pertaining to the absence of 
teachers. It provides for the grant of three 
days’ absence in the case of a death in the 
immediate family of a teacher and with no 
loss of salary. It also provides for a ten days’ 
leave of absence in case of sickness. The re- 
muneration in this instance is one-half of the 
regular salary. During the entire year the 
total number of days absent is not to exceed 
ten. 

Missouri Legislation. 

State Superintendent of Schools Fairchild 
has issued a summary of the educational legis- 
lation enacted by the Missouri legislature 
which recently adjourned. 

Among the laws which may be of immediate 
interest are the following: 

The date of the annual meeting in all school 
districts in which a city of the third class is 
located has been changed to the second Friday 
in April. The date of the annual meeting in 
other school districts was left unchanged. 

The manner of making the levy at district 
meetings was changed so that the district meet- 
ing is to vote the amount of money that is to 
be levied for school purposes, and not the num- 
ber of mills to be levied. The county commis- 
sioners are to levy the number of mills that 
will produce the amount voted at the district 
meeting. For district schools the maximum 
levy provided is 31% mills, but that may be 
increased by giving ten days’ notice of the 
proposed increase in that maximum, and by 
the proposed increase being carried by a three- 
fourths majority of the annual meeting will 
contain a blank form of notice of an increase 
in the levy over said maximum, as in many 
school districts the maximum provided will not 
be sufficient to maintain the schools up to the 
existing standard. 

The maximum levy for general school pur- 
poses for cities of the first class having a popu- 
lation of over 40,000 is 5 mills, and the maxi- 
mum levy in cities of 40,000 or under is 6 
mills. The maximum levy for school purposes 
in cities of the second class is 6 mills. 

A bill was passed providing that school doors 
shall open outward; that school buildings hav- 
ing more than one story shall have two sep- 
arate exits from the upper story; that the plans 
of such buildings shall be approved by the state 
architect as to the requirements for school 
buildings before contracts shall be let, and that 
a fire drill shall be practiced at least once each 
month in school buildings having more than 
100 pupils. 

Distriet ownership of textbooks may be 
adopted by a majority of the voters of the school 
districts or city. 

The Barnes high school law was made in 
full force and effect in counties in which it re- 
ceived a majority of those voting on that prop- 
osition in 1906, provided that that proposition 
was not defeated in 1908. 
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Burlington, Vt. The school board has abol- 
ished all secret fraternities, sororities and clubs 
in the high school. This is the first board of 
education in Vermont which has availed itself 
of the opportunities of the new anti-secret so- 
ciety law passed by the last legislature. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The circuit court has de- 
nied the right of the school board to compel 
the city council to issue such bonds as the 
former body may desire. The state law is held 
to be “directory only” and not mandatory. An 
appeal will be taken to the supreme court. 

In Illinois the supreme court has held that 
it is not competent for boards of health to com- 
pel the vaccination of children before they are 
permitted to enter the public schools. 

The display of the American flag is made 
compulsory on each public schoolhouse in the 
state of Massachusetts under a new law. Flags 
must not be less than four feet long and must 
be displayed inside the building during in- 
clement weather. 

West Virginia. Agriculture is a required 
study for all applicants for teachers’ licenses. 
The legislature, which recently adjourned, 
makes an examination in the subject compul- 
sory. 

Salem, Mass. The school board has rejected 
a suggestion of its grammar school committee 
to dispense with union graduation exercises at 
the end of the spring semester. The commit- 
tee argued that the commencement proved a 
waste of the pupils’ school time and a needless 
expense. ; 

Trenton, N. J. With a view of preventing 
kidnaping from the city schools, the board of 
education has notified all school principals that 
no child in the lower grades should be allowed 
to leave school with a stranger. In the event 
of such application being made, teachers will 
be required to notify the homes of the children 
and satisfy themselves that their departure 
trom school is under proper parental sanction. 

The suit brought to test the validity of the 
Ohio “small school board law” as it applies to 
Cincinnati has been appealed to the supreme 
court of the state. The circuit court of Hamil- 
ton county declared the law unconstitutional 
and ordered the re-instatement of the board 
members who had been legislated out of office. 

Columbus, Ohio. School boards in Ohio have 
absolute authority over the supervision of the 
schools, the state supreme court holds in a de- 
cision reversing the Wyandotte county courts 
which ordered the boards of education of Syca- 
more to permit a seven-year-old boy to omit the 
sixth grade and pass to the seventh grade class. 
The board secured a stay of execution of the 
judgment from the supreme court until the 
case could be finally passed upon. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The kidnaping of Willie 
Whitla from a school at Sharon, Pa., has led 
the board of education to send a warning to 
every teacher in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, in part as follows: 

“You are directed not to allow any pupil to 
be taken from school by anyone unknown to 
the principal or teacher until it is ascertained 
over the telephone, through the home of the 
pupil if possible, or through a public telephone 
near the home, that the request for dismissal 
is a proper one.” 

Melrose, Mass. With the opening of the fall 
term of the schools the present nine-year ele- 
mentary course will be abandoned and an eight- 
year course substituted. 
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It is believed that by a slight rearrangement 
of the studies as much can be given the scholars 
as under the present system, and that it will 
encourage many to continue their studies in 
the high school who now might leave at the end 
of the nine years required. 

Mahanoy, Pa. The school board has author- 
ized the superintendent to employ all substi- 
tutes full time until the end of the school year. 
This will permit the regular teachers to devote 
much time to dull pupils. 

Des Moines, Ia. The board of education has 
authorized the superintendent to conduct sev- 
eral vacation schools during the summer 
months. The work will be chiefly manual train- 
ing, domestic science, nature study, gymnastics. 
Boys and girls who are brought before the 
juvenile court will be required to attend the 
vacation classes. 

SALARIES. 


Lead, 8. D. The school board has adopted a 
new salary schedule for its high school teachers. 
The minimum salary is $800 per year and the 
maximum $1,000. Heads of departments will 
receive $200 per year in addition to the regular 
salary. All instructors in the school are re- 
quired under the new rule to take up certain 
professional study for one term in every four 
years. For this work the sum of $100 is added 
to the schedule during the year the study is 
taken. 

Thomasville, Ga. A schedule of salaries has 
been adopted by the school board. It provides 
increases for all teachers beginning with the 
school year 1910-11, and for the principals after 
September, 1909. The schedule is as follows: 

Principal—$1,000 for first year, $1,050 for 
second year, $1,100 for third year and $1,150 for 
fourth year. 

Assistant Principal—$600 for first year, $625 
for second year, $650 for third year and $675 
for fourth year. 

Eighth Grade-—$450 for first year, $500 for 
second year, $550 for third year and $600 for 
fourth year. 

Grammar Grades—$400 for first year, $425 
for second year, $450 for third year and $475 
for fourth year. 

First Grade—$425 for fourth year, $450 for 
second year, $475 for third year and $500 for 
fourth year. 

All new teachers, hereafter employed, to re- 
ceive salary as per regular schedule, beginning 
with the minimum salary, except new teachers 
who submit credentials of two or more years 
satisfactory work elsewhere may upon recom- 
mendation of superintendent, begin on salary 
of third year work. 

Lynn, Mass. The school committee has voted 
to inerease the maximum salary of teachers in 
the elementary schools from $650 to $700. The 
order will go into effect January 1, 1910. 

Racine, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a report fixing the maximum salary 
which may be paid to principals of the Ra- 
cine schools at $1,500, instead of $1,400, as 
heretofore; maximum salary of kindergarten 
directors and teachers at $650, and kindergar- 
ten assistants at $500. 

Rochester, N. Y. A general increase of $50 
in teachers’ salaries has been planned by the 
board of education, to go into effect September 
1st of this year. The minimum salary will 
be inereased from $450 to $500, and the maxi- 
mum from $700 to $750. In September of next 
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year it is planned also to make the maximum 
#800 a year, placing Rochester on a par with 
Buffalo and other cities of about the same size. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. Charles P. Cary of Wisconsin has been 
re-elected as head of the state education depart- 
ment over three other candidates. 

The city superintendents of school in Wis- 
consin have separated from the State Teachers’ 
Association and have formed an independent 
organization. They believe that they can do 
more effective work as a separate body. 

Supt. W. F. Fox of Richmond, Va., has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect July 1, 
1909. Several important Southern educators 
have been mentioned for the position. 

Yankton, S. D. Supt. R. C. Shellenbarger 
has resigned. 


Supt. J. N. Adee of Batavia, Ill., was last 
month elected superintendent of the Winona, 
Minn., schools, to sueceed C. R. Frazier. Mr. 
Adee was selected from sixty applicants after 
a spirited contest in which charges of book 
company support for a number of the defeated 
candidates were prominent. 


Supt. Burton E. Nelson has been re-elected 
by the board of education at Racine, Wis. Mr. 
Nelson is considered one of the strongest edu- 
cators in the Badger state. His salary has been 
increased from $2,500 to $2,700. 


A General Supply Teacher. 

Many boards employ a substitute teacher, one 
of little, if any, experience, who is on the wait- 
ing list for a regular place. Decatur, Streator, 
lll., and a number of other cities employ a 
supply teacher. She is an active and efficient 
factor in the school organization. She is one 
of the most important persons on the pay roll. 
The prime requisite of her qualifications is the 
ability to teach, to teach well, in any grade and 
under any circumstances. She must have 
other qualifications, but this is the first. She 
must be able to take hold anywhere, at any 
time and be able to do as good work, if not 
better, than the regular teacher in that room. 
Another duty which the supply teacher is 
called upon to perform is that of critic teacher. 
She visits a teacher who from lack of experi- 
ence or familiarity with the work is having 
trouble or is not getting the results that are 
expected of her. Maybe the supply teacher 
takes hold and teaches for a half day, while 
the regular teacher looks on. Perhaps she looks 
on while the regular teacher teaches, giving a 
little assistance here and a word of advice 
there. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION IN ST. LOUIS. 

The St. Louis board of education has taken 
steps to introduce a complete system of medical 
inspection in the public schools. The city has 
been divided into five districts, to each of which 
an inspector will be assigned for work after 
Sept. 1, 1909. A “supervisor of hygiene” to 
direct the work will shortly be appointed at a 
salary of $2,500, and a bacteriological laboratory 
will be equipped in one of the school build- 
ings. 

The physicians constituting the corps of in- 
spectors will be known as the “Department of 
School Hygiene.” It will be their duty, 

(a). To examine all of the pupils at least 
once a year for the purpose of ascertaining the 
existence of any physical defect that interferes 
with the pupils’ progress in the school, and to 
report any such defect to the parents, and 
edvise that the family physician be consulted. 

(b). To examine daily all evidences of the 
presence in the schools of communicable dis- 
ease and to make prompt report of all cases of 
such to the board of health or its officers. 

(c). To examine the sanitary conditions of 
the school premises and to make report of it 
to the superintendent of instruction. 

The supervisor to be appointed will be a 
skilled physician and will have general super- 
vision of the work of the department and such 
other duties connected with it as may be as- 
signed to him. He will be required to devote 
his entire time to the work. 

The inspectors of hygiene will devote them- 
selves to the work for ten months in each year, 
and will during all school hours be engaged in 
their investigations in the school buildings. 
During the school term they will use such 
further time as shall be required for making 
the necessary examinations and reports. 

Tke rules of the board provide that the sal- 
aries of the supervisor and his corps include 
all car fares and livery, for which no extra al- 
lowance may be made. 

_The physicians are not to be permitted to 
treat any case of physical defect or disease 
that has been discovered by either of them 
while engaged in their work. 

The provisions of the rules of the board of 
education relating to the suspension and re- 
moval of teachers will apply to the supervisor 
and inspectors. 

The superintendent of schools has been given 
authority by the board to appoint the “super- 
visor” and the inspectors. They must all be 
graduates of recognized medical schools, and 
must successfully pass an examination to de- 
termine their professional training and experi- 
ence as physicians, and their personal quali- 
fications for this special work. 


NEW BOSTON RULES. 

The committee on rules for the government 
of the medical inspection of the schools recently 
appointed by the Boston school physicians’ as- 
sociation, made the following recommendations: 

“The physician will visit each school in his 
charge as soon after 9 o’clock as possible each 
morning and examine in a room set apart for 
this purpose the following: 

“(a) Every child referred to him for exam- 
ination and diagnosis by the teachers or nurses. 

“(b) Every child returning to school after an 
absence on account of illness or from unknown 
cause unless provided with a certificate from the 
board of health or attending physician. 

“(¢e) All children returning after previous ex- 
clusion. 








“(q) All children previously ordered under 
treatment. 

“(e) All affected children who show no evi- 
dence of treatment. 

“(f) All new children about to enter school. 

“(g¢) All children about to enter school who 
do not bring a proper certificate of vaccination. 

“Each school physician will inspect the chil- 
dren of the schools assigned to him at least once 
in each year for evidence of pediculosis, en- 
larged tonsils, adenoids, decayed teeth and skin 
diseases. 

“Children showing signs of smallpox, scarlet 
fever, measles, chickenpox, tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, influenza, tonsilitis, whooping cough, 
mumps, acute conjunctivitis, pediculosis with 
live pediculi, ring worms of body or scalp im- 
petigo, contagiosa, favus, acabies or trachoma 
shall be sent home immediately and the board of 
health notified the same day, when the condition 
found requires such notification.” 

The period of exclusion for the different dis- 
eases is designated. Children living in apart- 
ment houses, in apartments other than that in 
which an infectious disease exists, are not con- 
sidered exposed and are not to be excluded from 
school. 

The report favors making the board of health 
rules and school committee regulations uniform. 

“Tn view of the fact that one-fifth of the 
school children attend parochial schools,” the 
report says, “we recommend that such schools, 
if they so desire, may have the services of the 
school nurse.” 


INSPECTION IN A SMALL CITY. 


Kenosha, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a code of health. The code is the 
work of the Kenosha County Medical Society 
and the board of education. It was adopted as 
follows: 

1. For the purpose of maintaining a good 
sanitary condition in the public schools and to 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases there 
is hereby established a system of medical in- 
spection. 

2. The medical inspection is to be made 
by a legally qualified physician resident of Ke- 
nosha to be appointed by the Kenosha County 
Medical Society. Such physician to serve for 
one school year or until his successor is ap- 
pointed, his services rendered gratis. 

8. During an epidemic of contagious dis- 
ease all pupils shall be examined by the in- 
spector each school day morning between the 
hours of eight and nine o’clock. Except dur- 
ing an epidemic, the inspector is to be at the 
call of the school principal or superintendent. 

4. All children detained at home for ill- 
ness for three days or more are to furnish a 
certificate of health from the attending physi- 
cian before being allowed to re-enter school. 
If no physician has been called a certificate of 
health from the inspector of their school must 
be obtained. 

5. Any pupil appearing ill must be required 
by the teacher to secure a certificate of health 
from the inspector or other reputable physician. 
If such pupil refuse to furnish such certificate 
he shall be dismissed from school and not re- 
admitted until a satisfactory certificate is pre- 
sented. 

6. At the beginning of each school year all 
pupils must be inspected by the regularly ap- 
pointed inspector to note their physical con- 
dition and to discover if they have the scar 
of a successful vaccination. A record of such 
inspection is to be kept by the school super- 


intendent. This rule is not to be interpreted 
to mean that any pupil not having such scar 
of vaccination is to be excluded from the school. 

7. These rules are to apply only to pupils 
in the grades from the primary to the eighth 
inclusive. 

8. Every classroom in the grades from first 
to eighth inclusive must be supplied with charts 
suitable for testing the eyesight, and the teach- 
ers required to test the eyes of each pupil in 
accordance with directions furnished with such 
charts during the first week of each school 
year. 

9. The term “contagious disease” as used 
in these rules applies to such, diseases as diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, smallpox or varioloid, 
measles of any type, whooping cough, mumps 
and chicken pox. 

10. It shall be the duty of each inspector 
to co-operate with the local health officer and 
the school superintendent and school board in 
the effort to promote the sanitary welfare of 
the public schools. Each inspector shall keep 
a record of work done and make a report to 
the school board at the end of each school 
year. All examinations of pupils by the in- 
spector shall be made in the presence of the 
school principal or one of the teachers. 


FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS. 

The Minnesota state board of health has 
summarized its reasons for excluding teachers 
and pupils afflicted with tuberculosis from the 
schools. Circular No. 5 of the board addresses 
“those interested in schools” in the following 
language: 

Are you willing to’aid in the control of con- 
sumption? If so, see to it that those suffering 
from this disease are not employed as teachers: 

1. Because they cannot hope to recover while 
following such an occupation. 

2. Because they are a menace to the school 
children under their care. 

See to it that children suffering from this 
disease are excluded from school: 

1. Because their recovery is not probable 
if they are kept under the strain of school life. 

2. Because the importance of fresh air, rest 
and good food is even greater for the growing 
child than for adults, and the child attending 
school does not get the necessary amount of 
these. 

3. Because close confinement in school may 
te followed by other forms of tuberculosis than 
consumption, and may cause permanent de- 
formities or death. 

4. Because school children with consumption 
(pulmonary tuberculosis) are a decided menace 
to their associates. 

5. Because by excluding them from school 
end allowing them to recover, and at the same 
time preventing the infection of others, many, 


lives of value to the state will certainly be 
saved. 


Grand Island, Neb. The school board has 
passed a rule examining pupils and teachers 
suspected to have tuberculosis. Teachers will 
be required to report to the medical inspector 
all cases of chronic coughs or of other evidences 
of tuberculosis or of other contagious diseases. 
Examination is then to be made and report 
made to the superintendent. If the pupil is 
found afflicted he will not be permitted to con- 
tinue his studies. The superintendent is to 
make similar report as to teachers. The fees 
in the case of complete examination, including 
microscopical examination of sputum, $3; re- 
port to parents or superintendent when exam- 
ination is not necessary, 50 cents; examination 
and report, $1. 

Belfast, Me. Compulsory medical inspection 
has been instituted by the board of education. 
The city physician has been directed to make 
an examination of all pupils. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE TRUANT 


— By BERT HALL, Chief Truancy Officer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Truancy in its broadest meaning is not con- 
fined to school children. This country has a 
large population of adult truants—men who 
“leg” from their duty—women who shirk and 
have but the faintest conception of and no 
training for life’s most sacred duties. 

Children coming from homes presided over 
by truant adults cannot be expected to be with- 
out truant tendencies. The burden in such 
cases rests upon the school management and 
cther agencies to correct such tendencies with 
the best methods that have been or may be 
devised. 

Truancy in children is delinquency, and de- 
linquenecy is in thousands of cases incipient 
crime. This question of truancy, therefore, is 
of more vital importance to the American 
people than the so-called great political ques- 
tions of our time. 

The juvenile court movement, started about 
ten years ago, has attracted the attention and 
won the approval of the nation. The greatest 
work of these courts has not been in the cor- 
rection of juvenile delinquencies so much as 
in pointing out the causes which produce the 
appalling amount of delinquency among our 
city school children. 

From our present viewpoint the old methods 
of treating child offenders against the law ap- 
pear barbarous and cruel. Some of our pres- 
ent methods seem to some workers very short- 
sighted and foolish. In states where there are 
udequate school attendance laws, and the enact- 
ment of such laws is the first step in solving 
the truancy problem, it seems foolish to wait 
until a child has committed a felony before 
the authorities take steps to currect and shape 
aright his life. Why wait and turn the child 
ever to the juvenile court for correction when 
a study of the home life of the child by the 
school department—a truancy department, if 
you will—might have corrected or prevented 
the whole trouble? 


Ideal Treatment of Truants. 


The ideal truancy department is one that 
not only compels attendance at school, but one 
which ean enlist the co-operation of teachers 
and laymen in the work of preventing all kinds 
of juvenile delinquency. There is nothing ac- 
complished in the best juvenile court in Amer- 
ica that could not be done and done better and 
at less expense without the machinery of a 
court through a well-organized truancy depart- 
ment. The court frequently does not reach 
the child until he has formed habits that are 
hard to correct. A truancy department should, 
if properly organized, reach the child before 
his evil tendencies have crystallized into habit. 

In connection with this ideal truancy depart- 
ment there should be organized a friendly vis- 
itors’ association, similar in its work and scope 
to the juvenile court committee of the city of 
Chicago. Such an organization would be pow- 
crful in looking up home conditions, providing 
for changes of environment when necessary, 
assisting when poverty is the cause, bringing 
to justice those who contribute by word or 
act to the delinquency of children, and giving 
counsel to the vast army of incompetent moth- 
ers and careless fathers in the homes from 
which come eighty per cent of the truancy cases 
in our cities. 

The modern city is a very new development 
in the history of the human race. So rapid has 
been the growth of cities in America that we 
have not learned to adapt our lives to the new 
conditions. As a nation we have been money 


mad, the great flow of humanity toward the 
centers of population having been caused chiefly 
by one desire—to get rich. In this national 
struggle for money we entirely forgot the needs 
of childhood and have allowed conditions to de- 
velop in every city in the land for which we 
are now paying a fearful penalty. 

We forgot that children must play and so 
forgot to provide play grounds; even the school 
men who should have interested themselves in 
the matter failed to act sanely, and so we 
find most of our city schoolhouses erected on 
grounds so small that no place to play can be 
provided without paying a large price for the 
needed space. We have been prone to look upon 
education as something that could be entirely 
acquired by the study of books. The character 
building influences of the playground have been 
overlooked. 


The Effects of Environment. 

And while I am speaking of character build- 
ing influences, I will quote from a paper read a 
few years ago by Thomas Chew of Massachu- 
setts, an experienced worker with boys, before 
the “International Workers with boys”: 

“Natural history affords many illustrations 
of what I mean by the influence of environ- 
rent. The female birds are often the color of 
the leaves of the trees in which they nest. 
Many insects are the color of the plants on 
which they teed. We know that nature’s en- 
dowment of these qualities was for the pro- 
tection and preservation of these birds and in- 
sects. Boys take on the color of their en- 
vironment for the same reason. The boy living 
under bad moral and physical conditions lacks 
the incentive to be good. The right examples 
are not there. What’s the use? Who cares? 
Why should he make himself a target for the 
ridicule of his companions—become a ‘sissy 
boy’? If a clean face or a clean collar makes 
him conspicuous, add a little dirt and all is 
well. If morally clean, swear a little, smoke a 
little, and the job is done. He is then fit for 
membership in the gang. He has conformed 
to his surroundings just as your boy or my 
boy would have done. 

“The rooms of these tenement districts are 
small, the buildings are crowded together and 
there is no place for the children to play but 
the street or the alley, where they at once be- 
come violaters of some law or ordinance. If 
you add to this description a dismal, dirty rail- 
road station, a freight yard, a few coal docks 
and then people the district with the unfor- 
tunate poor, a large percentage of intemperate 
people, and a sprinkling of immigrants from 
southeastern Europe, you get some idea of 
hundreds of districts where character of the 
wrong kind is made.” 

All sociological workers agree that it is en- 
vironment that makes boys bad. Then why 
punish the boy? What we should do is to strive 
to correct the environment. 

Environments which make for the develop- 
ment of bad character should not have been 
allowed to become a fact in our cities. That 
they are here is our misfortune. That they 
remain is our disgrace. 


The Wisconsin Law. 

If such conditions are to be remedied, help 
must come from outside. I know of no agency 
so capable or so well equipped as the schools. 
The school touches the daily life of the unfor- 
tunate children of these districts. It should 
reach and influence also the parents and the 
homes of these districts. 


Before any steps can be taken to correct some 
of the causes which I have mentioned, the 
school department must be provided with ade- 
quate legal tools with which to work. For 
reaching the negligent parent, Wisconsin has 
ene of the best laws enacted by any state. It 
provides that any person having under his con- 
trol any child between the ages of seven and 
fourteen years shall cause such child to be 
enrolled in and attend regularly some public, 
parochial or private school during the hours 
and period when the school in which the child 
is enrolled is in session. Children between 
fourteen and sixteen years must also attend 
school in the same manner unless the child is 
regularly employed at home or elsewhere. The 
penalty is a fine of from $5.00 to $50.00 or im- 
prisonment until such fine is paid. 

More than 80 per cent of truancy is the re- 
sult of indifferent or negligent parenthood. 
There are many parents who make no effort 
to keep their children in school regularly. In 
the past they relied on a truant officer to get 
the child in school and keep him there. 

Enforcing the Law. 

Under our present law, as administered in 
the city of Milwaukee, all that has been changed 
and negligent parents are being taught that 
they have some responsibility in the matter of 
the school attendance of their children. 

In case of an unexcused absence, parents 
are notified on a blank provided by the truancy 
department, to call at the schoolhouse and ex- 
plain. The main provisions of the law and the 
penalty are printed on these notices. In more 
than 75 per cent of cases this notice is suf- 
ficient, and no further trouble is experienced 
with the children of that family. 

If no satisfactory explanation, is made, or if 
the school principal suspects deceit, the chief 
truant officer is notified. On receipt of this 
notice the parents are at once ordered to call 
at the truancy department and explain. Ac- 
companying this order is a brief copy of the 
law printed in four languages, English, Ger- 
man, Italian and Polish. This order usually 
brings a prompt response. 

After talking with the parents and learning 
something of the causes of the child’s absence, 
a course of action fitting the case is taken. 
When indifference, or intemperance, or care- 
less neglect is the cause, parents are warned 
that they will be arrested and brought into 
court if further truancies occur. Many fathers 
and mothers who had not the time or the in- 
clination to look after the attendance of their 
children found it a very easy matter to keep 
their children in school after having been 
brought to court and warned that a continua- 
tion of their indifference would result in the 
imposition of the maximum fine of $50. 

Other Causes of Absence. 

There are many cases that are not so easily 
settled. The widowed or deserted mother of a 
family who is forced to work away from home 
to provide for her flock, is often compelled to 
keep one child of school age at home to care 
for the house and the younger children. 

In times of depression the head of a large 
family may be thrown out of employment and 
cannot purchase proper clothing for his chil- 
dren. 

The father of ten or twelve children finds 
difficulty in providing nourishing food, sound 
clothing and a decent house for his flock on 
an income of $10 or $12 per week, and is 
forced to keep a child of school age at home 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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SIMPLICITY SHOULD RULE. 

The commencement season is at hand, and 
in schools and colleges all over the country 
preparations are under way for the exercises 
and functions which are to mark the comple- 
tion of school courses. It is but natural that 
students and faculties should regard the event 
as important. It deserves to be observed with 
dignity and impressiveness. Nor can there 
be any reasonable objection to the social fes- 
tivities that usually accompany the occasion, 
provided they are not of an extravagant or 
objectionable character. 

While the tendency of simplifying gradua- 
tion programs has been noticeable, it is un- 
fortunate that there has been less moderation 
and simplicity in the accessories. 

The graduation gown has become a crea- 
tion that sorely taxes the pocket-book of the 
parent. Gifts and floral tributes from rela- 
tives and friends have frequently become bur- 
densome. The class memorials to the schools 
have often taken the form of expensive art 
works. 

In every class there are members whose 
parents have difficulty in meeting the ordinary 
expenses incident to the education of their 
children. Upon these the burdens of com- 
mencement time .fall heavily. Needless sac- 
rifices are made to spare their children the 
humiliation of not appearing as well attired 
as the rest, and to pay their share of the class 
expenses for celebration. 

School boards have it in their power to 
insist upon simplicity and moderation in com- 
mencement exercises. The cap and gown is 
a solution of one phase of the difficulty. 

Rigid rules against flowers, and gifts, for 
simplicity in the attendant social events, 
against expensive memorials, will eleminate 
most of the remaining abuses. 


WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

‘Some astonishing conclusions, which de- 
serve careful attention on the part of school 
men, have been drawn by Leonard P. Ayres 
from investigations into the extent and cause 
of retardation in the elementary schools. Act- 
ing for the Russell Sage Foundation, Mr. 
Ayres found that the number of children who 
are too old for their grades is far larger than 
was commonly supposed, and that there is a 
well defined relation between slow progress 
and elimination or falling out before gradua- 
tion. Says Mr. Ayres: 

“In every school system there are a certain 
number of children who are too old for the 
grades they are in. These children are known 
as backward or retarded children. There is 
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enormous variability between cities in respect 
to the proportion of backward children in 
their schools. In Medford, Mass., only 7 per 
cent. are retarded; in Waltham, we find 10 
per cent. of the children retarded; in Boston, 
18; in Springfield, Mass., 23; in New York, 
30; in Philadelphia, 36; in Cincinnati, 58; 
and way down at the foot of the list we find 
Memphis with 75 per cent. of her children in 
that class. 

“Wherever we find that retarded children 
constitute a large part of the school member- 
ship we find that many of the children do 
not stay in school until they complete the 
elementary course—they drop out without fin- 
ishing. The educational importance of this 
fact is great. We are apt to think that every 
one should have at least the education of the 
common schools, but the fact is that at pres- 
ent thousands of children are only getting the 
education of the first four or five grades. 

“The falling out of children before gradua- 
tion is termed elimination. Here again there 
is great variability between cities. In Quincy, 
Mass., for every 100 children who start 82 
continue to the final grade. Waltham carries 
73 in every 100 entering pupils through to 
the final grade; Boston, 50; Springfield, 
Mass., 56; New York, 42; Cincinnati, 41; 
Philadelphia, 32; and Camden, N. J., only 
1%; the other 83 fall by the wayside. The 
general tendency of American cities is’ to 
carry all of their children through the fifth 
grade, to take one-half to the eighth and one 
in ten through the high school. 

“Investigations in New York City have 
shown that late entrance is responsible for less 
than one-third of the backward children. The 
others are backward on account of slow prog- 
ress. The average conditions found in our 
city schools show that for every child who 
is making more than normally rapid progress 
there are more than ten making abnormally 
slow progress. ‘These conditions mean that 
our courses of study are fitted, not to the slow 
child or to the average child, but to the un- 
usually bright child. 

“The proportion of backward children, the 
percentage of beginners who continue until 
they graduate and the number of children in 
the system who repeat grades, are significant 
measures of school efficiency.” 

Figuring the cost of educating a child in 
the elementary schools from $22 to $29 per 
year, the expenditures necessitated by children 
who must repeat classes become enormous. 
It is estimated that in New York City they 
amount to several millions of dollars annually. 
Certainly Mr. Ayres’ conclusions are worth 
critical examination. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CODE. 

The new code of laws proposed for the pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania was passed, after 
a long contest, by the legislators during the 
closing days of the session. As originally 
drawn by the commission of educators, the 
code presented many novel and radical im- 
provements. Most of these, however, were 
quickly stricken out or seriously modified when 
presented to the state legislature. 

While copies of the code as finally amended 
are not available, the summaries which have 
appeared indicate that no section is in any 
way a radical departure from laws which al- 


ready exist in some state of the Union. Its 
createst merit lies in the fact that it is a 
coherent and consistent body of statutes well 
calculated to fit the school conditions of Penn- 
sylvania at the present time and for many 
years to come. 

The most serious conflicts raged around pro- 
visions fixing the size and powers of boards 
of education, particularly as these affected the 
cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburg. In the 
former city the board was reduced from 
twenty-one appointed by local judges to twelve 
selected by the governor of the state. Pitts- 
burg’s numerous boards were reduced from a 
membership of 360 to a single body of nine 
men. We enumerate a few of the salient feat- 
ures of the code: 

Four classes of school districts are provided. 
In the first class, which includes Philadelphia 
only, a school board of twelve members, to be 
appointed by the governor, is created, with 
power to levy, collect and spend taxes, and 
to receive directly the state apportionment of 
the school funds. The board will assume all 
liabilities of the schools and may make loans 
up to 2 per cent. of the assessment, by a vote 
of the people. | 

The second class of district includes Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny and Scranton. The former 
two cities will be combined under one school 
board of nine members to be elected at large, 
three to be selected each two years, for a six- 
year term. The board will have taxing and 
loaning powers similar to that of Philadel- 
phia, except that the borrowing limit will be 
¢ per cent. Scranton will, also, have a board 
of nine, selected as in Pittsburg. 

In third class districts, which are munici- 
palities having a population from 3,000 to 
100,000, the school boards have nine members 
elected at large, each two years, for six years; 
an amendment provides that the cities in this 
class may, if their present school boards desire 
it, retain their present number and manner of 
selection of school directors. 

In the townships and boroughs having a 
population of less than 3,000, which make up 
the fourth class districts, the school boards 
will be composed of five members elected at 
large, one each year for five years. 

Sinking funds cannot be created, but bonds 
must be paid off gradually. 

Plans for new schools must be approved by 
the State Education Department. Sanitary 
provisions for buildings and grounds are 
made. Buildings more than two stories high 
must be fireproof. 

Text books must be selected by school boards 
for five-year periods. 

A state board of education, consisting of 
state superintendent, three educators and 
three laymen, each appointed by the governor 
for a six-year term, is created. 

The state superintendent is authorized to 
enforce the laws by withholding moneys from 
school boards. 

Qualifications of superintendents are in- 
creased and districts are permitted to combine 
for supervision. Assistant county superin- 
tendents may be employed. 

A higher standard is required for the cer- 
tification of teachers. 

Compulsory school attendance is required 
between the ages of 8 and 16, with exceptions, 
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The Pennsylvania School Code Fight as viewed by a Philadelphia Cartoonist. 


and districts may jointly or singly employ 
truant officers. 

Medical inspection is authorized and physi- 
cians and nurses may be employed. No 
teacher, pupil or janitor having tuberculosis 
of the lungs may be admitted to the schools. 

Vaccination laws are made more stringent. 

School boards are given authority over ath- 
letics and all other student activities. 

Districts which have no high schools must 
pay tuition of students in neighboring schools. 
Joint high schools may be established. 

The state funds will be distributed upon 
the number of children of school age and the 
number of teachers employed. 

A state school fund is created, to consist of 
one-half of all proceeds from forest lands of 
the state. 

TIME TO RESIGN. 

Occasionally, we meet members of boards 
of education who are too busy to attend board 
or committee meetings with a degree of regu- 
larity, and whose time is so taken up that 
they cannot be consulted readily on school 
matters. When a public functionary becomes 
so much occupied, it is time that he resigns. 

A man who accepts an appointment or elec- 
tion to the school board must expect to accord 
the time necessary to fulfill the duties. He 
becomes the direct representative of the state 
and of the community responsible for the con- 
duct of the school and the expenditure of the 
school moneys. Meetings and conferences 
must be attended with regularity, and the 
business of the board must be given serious, 
careful thought. Teachers, parents and citi- 
zens must be given a careful, respectful hear- 
ing when the welfare of the schools, or their 








own well being, seems to demand it. 
The public official who cannot do this had 


better resign and give way to another who can 
and will do so. 


HOME COMPETITION. 

It is the pride of every active city and vil- 
lage to foster home industries and home talent. 
It is not unnatural to find this local pride 
and desire to conserve home interests over- 
reaching itself in various ways to the detriment 
of what should be considered the most vital 
welfare of a community. 


Thus in the purchase of school supplies 
the welfare of a local merchant is apt to be 
made a fetich, even though a regular dealer 
in materials and furniture for school use may 
offer articles which, from both a pedagogical 
and pecuniary point of view, offer distinct 
advantages. 

The correct policy for school boards in this 
matter is well summed up, we think, in a 
public statement of the Terre Haute, Ind., 
school trustees. They write: 

“This board has always been in favor of 
patronizing home industries and home mer- 
chants, whenever possible, as the records will 
show, but at the same time it also favors the 
purchase wherever it will take the smallest 
amount of the taxpayer’s money. An ex- 
amination of the books and papers of previ- 
ous boards will show that frequently supplies 
for the schools of Terre Haute were pur- 
chased outside of this city, and, so far as we 
ean recall, there was no public criticism at 
such times. All things being equal, this board 
believes in patronizing home institutions and 
has shown its adherence to this policy on 
practically all occasions when purchases have 
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The Graduate Goes Forth to Battle With the World.—Life. 
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Dr. A. E. Winship conducts a Boy-Saving 
Campaign in Boston. 


been made, a statement that scores of local 
merchants can verify.” 

Such a policy cannot fail to meet the ap- 
proval of thoughtful school board members 
and citizens who are not so narrowly self- 
interested but to recognize the principle of 
healthy competition. 

Local interest and pride also manifests it- 
self frequently in various forms of pressure 
for the appointment of home candidates as 
teachers, principals and superintendent. The 
school board member is here placed in the 
most embarrassing position between duty and 
expediency, between courageous action for the 
right and a cowardly acquiescence to local 
pull. Thus an inefficient teacher often is ap- 
pointed to the ultimate harm of ,the children 
in her charge. A weak principal is hired to 
the disturbance of good organization, etc. 

We all must recognize the necessity of home 
protection. All things equal, the local teacher 
deserves appointment, the local merchant de- 
serves the school business, the local architect 
and builder should erect the schoolhouse. 

The progress of any community depends 
upon the upbuilding of its industrial and com- 
mercial interests, upon the strengthening and 
broadening of its intellectual and moral life, 
and upon the development of all its resources 
to their fullest capacity. But in the final 
analysis these results are not effected when 
the school treasury suffers because the local 
merchant and contractor cannot fairly com- 
pete with an outsider, when the morale of the 
school is disturbed by incompetent teachers 
and principals of local extraction, when waste- 
ful and unsanitary school buildings are put up 
by the home architect. 

The Chinese wall idea cannot exist in the 
United States. 
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NEW SCHOOL, SNYDER, OKLA. 
William McCanse, Architect, Hobart, Okla. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, SNYDER, OKLA. 
William McCanse, Architect. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, NEW SCHOOL, SNYDER, OKLA. 
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SIDE ELEVATION, NEW SCHOOL, SNYDER, OKLA. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, McMILLAN, TENN. 
Messrs. Gredig & Lynn, Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 





FRONT ELEVATION, NEW SCHOOL, BARRING CROSS, ARK. 
Mr. J. M. Whitehead, Architect, Little Rock, Ark, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, BARRING CROSS, ARK. 
Mr. J. M. Whitehead, Architect, Little Rock, Ark. 
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NEW SCHOOL, McMILLAN, TENN. 
(See Page 14) 


Messrs. Gredig, & Lynn, Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, NEW SCHOOL, BARRING CROSS, ARK. 





M’MILLAN SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The new school building, under construction 
at McMillan, Tenn., is a two-story, four-room 
primary school house, constructed so as to 
permit the addition of two further rooms. 


The basement contains separate play rooms 
for boys and giris, each provided with sanitary 
drinking fountains. There are two class rooms 
with cloak rooms and an offiee on each floor. 


The space upon the main entrance will, on the 
p 


second floor, be used for a library. 
The walls of the building are constructed of 


brick, faced with a buff pressed brick. Gredig: 


& Lynn of Knoxville, Tenn., are the architects. 
BARRING CROSS SCHOOL. 

This building, of which plans are printed on 
page 10, has been planned to meet the needs of 
small communities with a limited appropriation 
at their command. The structure is forty-one 
by sixty-eight feet in size, built of wood, and 
has a brick and stone foundation. 


Each of the four classrooms is twenty-four 
by thirty-two feet and will seat fifty children. 
An office, twelve feet square, is provided on 
the second floor for the principal. 


The heating system consists of a direct-indi- 
rect steam plant, automatically controlled. 


The entire building will cost $11,500, of 
which $1,600 goes for the heating system. 


Mr. J. M. Whitehead of Little Rock, Ark., is 
the architect and engineer. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

A municipal architect to design and super- 
vise the erection of schoolhouses and other mu- 
nicipal buildings will shortly be appointed for 
the city of Washington, D. C. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. To safeguard the pub- 
lic school buildings the board will equip all 
structures with fire alarm boxes, where no reg- 
ular boxes are not within a distance of one 
square. ; 


A number of engineers connected with pub- 
lic school systems recently met in New York 
City and formed a society to be known as the 
“Association of Board of Education Designing 
Engineers.” The objects of the organization 
will be the mutual exchange of ideas on the 
heating, ventilation, sanitation, electric light- 
ing and power equipment of school buildings. 


The Kansas state legislature, recently ad- 
journed, passed a law requiring that all plans 
and specifications for school buildings over the 
state be submitted to the state architect for his 
examination before building operations com- 
menced. Architect John Stanton has been 
forced to increase his office force to inspect the 
plans sent him with dispatch. 


The law also makes a number of provisions 
for fire protection: 


All doors shall open outward and shall re- 
main unlocked while school is in session; every 
schoolhouse of two stories or more must have 
two exits from the upper floor, separate and 
distinct from the exits of the lower floor; each 
upper story must have at least two iron or steel 
fire escapes; the top of each furnace must be at 
least eighteen inches from the woodwork above 
and covered with asbestos or masonry; the pu- 
pils shall be given a fire drill at least every 
twe weeks. 


' County superintendents are required to in- 
spect each schoolhouse in their respective coun- 
ties and see that the law is complied with. 
Failure to report violations shall be grounds 
for summary removal from office. 


Grand Island, Neb. The board of education 
has appointed a school physician to examine all 
pupils suspected of having symptoms of tuber- 
culosis and these may be barred from attend- 
ing school. 





DESIGN FOR A HIGH SCHOOL. 
Albion Boutwell Roane, Architect, Portsmouth, Va. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, MODEL HIGH 





SCHOOL. 
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The Denver Convention Program 


The preliminary program for the forty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the National Edu- 
eation Association, in Denver, has been issued. 
For important reasons the dates of the conven- 
tion, which had been announced as July 5 to 9, 
have been extended to July 3 to 9, the general 
and department sessions to take place within 
the first named days. 

The program which President L. D. Harvey 
has prepared promises to be rich in variety, 
timely and well balanced. The speakers an- 
nounced thus far promise well. 

Report from the local authorities in charge 
of the preparations indicates that the meeting 
will be one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the association. Certainly no efforts 
are being spared to make the stay of the edu- 
cators in Denver both pleasant and profitable. 
The plans perfected to date promise a rich va- 
riety of entertainment in addition to the regu- 
lar association meetings. 

Mr. W. F. R. Mills, the local secretary, and 
Supt. C. E. Chadsey, chairman of the citizens’ 
committee, have assured the officers of the 
N. E. A. that the city will be ready to care for 
the visitors satisfactorily. In addition to the 
numerous hotels, in the business and residence 
districts, a large number of private homes will 
be thrown open during convention week for 
the teachers. Members of the reception com- 
mittee and uniformed guides will be on hand 
at all times to render every possible assistance. 

The headquarters of the association and de- 
partment officers, during the convention, will be 
in the Brown Palace hotel. Here also will be 
parlors of the various state committees. 

The general sessions will be held in the mag- 
nificent new Auditorium. Following is an out- 
line of the general program as announced to 
date: 

General Sessions. 
Monday Evening, July 5. 

Address of welcome and response—(To be 
supplied). 

President’s address: The Need, Scope and 
Character of Industrial Education in the Pub- 
lie School System, Lorenzo D. Harvey, 
onie, Wis. 


Menom- 


Address—(To be supplied). 

Appointment of committee on resolutions. 
Tuesday Evening, July 6. 

The Call to Citizenship, 
Butler, New York City. 

Ethics in Civie Life, John W. Abercrombie, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Afternoon, 


Nicholas Murray 


Wednesday July 7. 





PALACE OF FINE ARTS 
(Chemistry Building) 


Education for the Improvement of Rural 
Conditions, James W. Robertson, Ste. Anne de 
Belleview, Quebec, Can. 

Address—(To be supplied). 


In Memoriam, Dr. J. W. Canfield, Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 


Thursday Noon, July 8. 


Annual business meeting of the active mem- 
bers. 


Thursday Evening. 
Should the Public School Be the Bulwark of 
Public Health? Dr. Henry B. Favill, Chicago. 


‘Hygiene in the Boston Public Schools, Asst. 
Supt. J. E. Burke, Boston. 
Friday Evening, July 9. 
Closing exercises of the convention. 
Railroad Rates. 

The railway lines of the several passenger 
associations have authorized a round trip rate 
of one and one-half fares for the convention. 
This rate is practically the same as the one 
fare rate granted for the round trip to the 
Denver convention in 1895. Tickets will be on 
sale west from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and 
New Orleans from July 1 to 4, inclusive, and 
from all points eastward from June 30 to July 

Tickets will be good for return until Sep- 
tember 1. The railroads have made provision 
for a considerable variety of routes with lib- 
eral stopover privileges. 

The local lines in Colorado and the mountain 
country have granted half fare rates for excur- 
sions after the convention. Illustrated pam- 
phlets have been issued by all the roads, which 
may be obtained upon application. 


School men who may desire to visit the Pa- 
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cific coast may do so at rates proportionate to 
the Denver rate. 


Following is the program announced for the 
annual meeting of the Department of School 
Administration : 

First Day. 
Tuesday, 9:30 a. m., July 6, 1909. 
JOINT SESSION WITH DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Co-operation of Manufacturers, Trade Unions 
and Public Schools with regard to Industrial 
Education—Report of Committee on Co-opera- 
tion. George A. Merrill, principal of Mechan- 
ical Art School, San Francisco, Cal., chairman. 

Progress in School Administration, by Supt. 
L. E. Wolfe, San Antonio, Texas. 

Trade Schools and School Boards, by Prof. 
Charles E. Perry, director of the Public Schoo! 
of Trades, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Second Day. 
Wednesday, 9:30 a. m., July 7, 1909. 
School Architecture in the Southwest, by 
Robert S. Roeschlaub, architect, Denver, Colo. 
The New Function of School Boards, by Hon. 
©. W. Mark, San Francisco, Cal. 


State and Local School Taxation, by Hon. 


Allan R. Foote, president International Tax As- 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio. 


The school board of Norfolk, Nebr., holds 
that conscientious attendance at the meetings 
of the Nebraska State Teachers’ association 
constitutes an efficient element in successful 
school work. Teachers are granted time to at- 


tend the annual conventions in November with- 
out loss of pay. 


Supt. W. O. Riddell of Des Moines, Iu., has 
been re-elected at a salary of $5,000 per year. 
Asst. Supt. Z. C. Thornburg has had his salary 
increased to $2,400 per year. 





THIRD FLOOR PLAN, MODEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
A. B. Roane, Architect, Portsmouth, Va. 
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AUDITORIUM AND MUSIC HALL. 


Howard & Galloway, Architects. 


Two Permanent Buildings at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle, which are to revert to the University of Washington. 








Cicero. 


By J. B. Greenough. 12mo. Half leather; 
226 pages. With maps and illustrations. List 
price, $1; mailing price, $1.10. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 

The present volume, of which one cannot 
speak too highly, is not intended to supersede 
the revised edition of Cicero’s Select Orations. 
It has been prepared to meet the needs of those 
teachers who pfefer marked quantities and who 
require but six orations for use in their classes. 
The orations selected are Pro Lege Manilia, 
four Catalines, and Pro Archia. There is a 
useful life of Cicero, essays on Roman oratory, 
Cicero as an orator, Latin and English style, 
ancient oratorical delivery, and the Roman con- 
stitution. The notes are full and of great value 
to the student, and the special vocabulary will 
be found uncommonly useful. The maps and 
illustrations add to the value of the book. The 
English head lines to the various paragraphs of 
the text will be helpful to students. The work 
is altogether of uncommon merit. 

English History Stories. 

320 pages. Price, 50 cents. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company, New York. 

These stories, admirably typed, and at low 
price, are about English historical characters 
whose lives were closely associated with and 
whose characters influenced or controlled great 
events. They are biographies of England’s great 
rulers—Alfred the Great, William the Con- 
queror, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell and 
Queen Victoria. The stories reflect the develop- 
ment of popular government in England. The 
book is intended for supplementary reading in 
the grades, but we think it will find a welcome 
place in every live boy’s private library. It has 
some interesting illustrations. 


Short American History by Grades. 


By Everett Barnes. Two books, Part I and 
II. Each part has many illustrations and maps. 
Cloth, Part I, 320 pages. Introduction price, 70 
cents. Part II, 367 pages. Introduction price, 
75 cents. Part I and II in one volume, $1. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A history that presents all essential topics 
of a period, and, while lauding great men and 
their deeds, makes patriotism intelligent to the 
child is certainly a good book to put into the 
hands of the young. This history, written in 
the form of a story book, and as interesting, has 
a more complete treatment of many topics than 
has been usual in school texts. Men who have 
done great deeds, and whose influence has been 
lasting, have been given prominence, and this 
personal element gives the narrative a quality 
of concreteness that will appeal to children. 
The language is simple, and abundant maps and 
illustrations give an added interest, as do the 
summaries and questions for review which have 
been placed at the end of each chapter. The 
typing is commendable. 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. 

With a review of the history of reading and 
writing and of methods, texts and hygiene in 
reading. By Edmund Burke Huey, A.M., Ph.D. 
469 pages. Price, $1.40, net. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

These are the days of specialism and of origi- 
nal research. The earnest and up to date teach- 
er has now no excuse for being uninformed on 
all matters of psychology and pedagogy, at least 
so far as it pertains to the matter taught in the 
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grade schools. The book before us deals with 
the psychology and pedagogy of what may be 
considered a very simple subject, namely, that 
of reading. By this is meant, of course, the art 
of reading aloud. Much useful information is 
found in nearly five hundred pages. The front 
division contains several chapters under the gen- 
eral heading of the. Psychology of Reading, 
which is preceded by a chapter on the Mysteries 
and Problems of Reading. The second part 
treats of the History of Reading and of Read- 
ing Methods. The third deals with the Peda- 
gogy of Reading, and finally comes the Hygiene 
of Reading, dealing with reading fatigue and 
the hygiene requirements in the printing of 
books and paper, the future of reading and 
printing and the elimination of waste. The book 
is bibliographized and indexed. 

Economics. 


By Scott Nearing and Frank Watson. 493 
pages. Price, $1.90, net. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

The authors attempt to present the various 
phases of economic thought in a clear and im- 
partial manner, and in this we think they have 
succeeded. This work will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the text books on this subject. No 
young man, in these later days, can call himself 
educated unless he has a fair grasp on at least 
the general principles of the science of eco- 
nomics. He must know something of economic 
life, of natural resources, of labor and indus- 
trial efficiency, of capital and business organiza- 
tion and a dozen other different and by no 
means simple topics. We think Messrs. Near- 
ing and Watson fairly supply the want in this 
new volume. 

Modern Accounting. 


By Henry Rand Hatfield. Cloth; 367 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

In this work the fundamental principles of 
accounting are presented. The essence of ac- 
counting, from the author’s point of view, is 
the presentation, first, of a correct exhibit of 
the financial status of a concern at a given 
moment of time, and, secondly, a showing of the 
results obtained during a given period of time. 
The first is embodied in the Balance Sheet; the 
second in the Income, or Profit and Loss state- 
ment. Technicalities have been avoided, and a 
practical working plan is offered. The author 
has defined a definite terminology, at least for 
the use of the work he has produced, so that 
there can be no mistaking his meaning of terms, 
which are often vaguely used. The work is 
compendious, and it is well bibliographized by 
chapters. 

State Control of Courses of Study. 


By Fred J. Brownscombe. Cloth; 125 pages. 
Price, $1, net. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York, Boston, Chicago. 

This is a brief but inclusive study of the 
management which the civilized nations of the 
world exercise over their systems of education 
as expressed in local courses of study. 

The author is inclined to hold that the char- 
acter of the various education systems are an 
expression of the genius of a nation, in a so- 
ciological sense—an effect, and not a cause. He 
does not theorize, however, but confines his 
book: to a strict statement of facts as gleaned 
from school laws, reports and miscellaneous 
books and papers. 

He divides state control into five clases: 
First, control for elementary, secondary and 
normal schools; second, state prescription for 
secondary schools and a minimum for element- 
ary schools; third, prescribed courses for ele- 
mentary schools alone; fourth, no state prescrip- 
tion. Because of the diversity of state control 
in the United States, our system is given the 
fifth classification, under which six stages of 
supervision are discussed. 


The appendix contains a brief statement of 
the religious instruction imparted in public 
schools and of the grading of schools. The 
book will be valuable to all students of educa- 
tion, particularly those interested in the admin- 
istrative phases of the subject. 

The Pearl. 

Rome in modern verse, by Sophie Jewett. 
120 pages, 12mo, frontispiece, $1.00 net. Post- 
age, 10 cents. Students’ edition, 40 cents net. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, New York. 

When a beautiful antique is unearthed in- 
terest is divided between admiration of the 
newly found marble and speculation over the 
date of the statue and the name of the artist. 

In her preface the translator has told us the 
author of “The Pearl” is unknown and sur- 
named, though he is a poet second only to 
Chaucer in Chaucer’s time. The poem, prob- 
ably the lament of a father for a little long- 
lost daughter, is written in northwestern dia- 
lect, incomparably more difficult than the dic- 
tion of Chaucer, more difficult even than that 
of Langland. CEarlier translators have con- 
tented themselves with prose versions. Those 
competent to form an opinion say that Pro- 
fessor Jewett “has succeeded in giving not only 
a close rendering of the original, but also a 
version which preserves the original rhyme and 
metre in an admirable way.” The translation 
is rich in Anglo-Saxon words and is full of 
illustrations—the latter a characteristic of 
Northern Middle English verse. Frequent 
Bible allusions, a vivid description of the 
Apocalyptic Jerusalem, odd literary concerts 
give the poem a dress that seems remote, but 
the note of grief for the loved and the lost 
belongs to the living present. 

A cover of delicate coloring, a creamy page 
for each stanza of twelve lines, a frontispiece 
of “The Maiden Martyrs Adoring the Mystic 
Lamb,” a detail from the Ghent altarpiece by 
the brothers Van Eyck, form a fitting garb for 
this quaint old Middle English poem. 

Control of Body and Mind. 


By Frances Gulick Jewett. 12mo. Cloth. 
272 pages. Illustrated. List price, 50 cents; 
mailing price, 60 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London. 

Complete mastery of physical and mental fac- 
ulties is an ideal aim of all education. If a 
child can be given an appreciation of the -auses, 
effects and influences which make for good or 
bad in nis physical and mental progress, he will 
become a valuable assistant to those entrusted 
with his instruction. This book, The Control 
of Boay and Mind, the fifth book of the Gulick 
Hygiene Series, endeavors to give this appre- 
ciation. It deals with the elementary facts of 
the nervous system and the principles governing 
man’s mental operations. Such subjects as at- 
tention, choice, will power, habit and character 
are treated in a manner both interesting and 
inspiring to young people. Much of the text 
is in form of anecdote and will be therefore 
eagerly read, and more easily remembered by 
children. So far as the book goes—and it does 
not treat of the moral aspect of control of either 
mind or body—it is good, and worth perusing 
carefully by those who have to do with the train- 
ing of young people. 

Social Education. 


By Colin Alexander Scott. 12mo. Cloth. 300 
pages. Price, $1.25; postage, 10 cents. Ginn & 
Co., Chicago, New York, Boston. 

The aim of this book, says its author, is to 
put at the disposal of its readers a point of view 
or method of thinking rather than a completed 
system of thought. Since this point of view is 
social, it should he participated in by the pupils 
as well as understood by the teacher. The ques- 
tion of “methods” as something peculiar to the 
outfit of a teacher is thus absorbed into the 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand | 


AGAIN THE VICTOR 





At the Fourth International Contest for Speed and Accuracy in 
Shorthand Writing, held at Providence, R. I., April 10, 1909, under 
the auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, the 
supremacy of the Isaac Pitman system was again fully demonstrated in 
the winning for the third time, and permanently, of the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup by Miss Nellie M. Wood, with a NET SPEED OF 
264 % WORDS PER MINUTE for five minutes’ continuous writ- 
ing, which constitutes a new world’s record. While eleven contest- 
ants took the different dictations in the above contest representing the 
following systems—Isaac Pitman, Benn Pitman, Graham, Munson, 
Success, and Gregg—only two writers qualified, viz.: Miss Nellie M. 
Wood (Isaac Pitman) and Mr. Willard B. Bottome (Graham). Five 
of the contestants withdrew before the transcription began, and four 
were disqualified on account of the ruling, that no transcript would be 
considered which contained more than 10 per cent. of errors. 


The Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the ideal system for accurately recording | 


the utterences of the most rapid speaker. For ease of ac- 
quirement, facility of execution, and legibility 
in transcription, it has no equal. 


Write for ‘‘Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the 








BAUSCH & LOMB 


NEW OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
H* been made in response to the demand for a reliable in- 


strument for the projection of opaque objects. It is not a 
toy but a scientific apparatus projecting with brilliancy and even 
illumination and sharp definition pictures 4x44 inches to distances 
up to 75 feet, dependent upon the lens. 

@ Projection by direct or reflected light at will. 

@ Price of apparatus complete, with lens of ten inch equivalent 
focus $70.00. 

@ We have also a new combined opaque and lantern slide 
projector in which the change from one form of projection to 
the other can be easily and instantaneously made. 

@ Descriptive circular on request. 

@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for copy D, free on request, 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 





the Best,” and copy of ‘‘Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly.”’ 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Square, New York 


( “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50. 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 50c.; cloth, 75c. 
“Style Book of Business English,” 75c. 


Publishers of « « 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


An enormous overproduction of educational 
books is pointed out in the house organ of an 
important Eastern publishing house. The ar- 
ticle says: “The endless stream of text books 
coming from the presses of the publishing 
houses indicates that one of the predominating 
aspirations of the American teacher is to be- 
come the author of a school book. The hun- 
dreds of books published which are never heard 
of thereafter is proof of an enormous waste 
of effort and a bitter accumulation of disap- 
pointment for all but a very few. 

“Success in the preparation of school texts 
is as elusive and as difficult to attain as it 
is in other departments of literary work. Com- 
paratively few are gifted by nature and quali- 
fied by training to produce texts of real edu- 
cational worth. Indeed, sometimes the work 
of one so qualified is overlooked and submerged 
in the mass of inferior books which flood the 
market.” 

In support of its contention the article con- 
tinues: “Lack of proper qualification is shown 
particularly in certain commercial text books 
recently published. A bookkeeping text re- 
cently to hand, which is nicely printed and 
shows on every page evidences of having been 
prepared by a scholarly mind, shows, too, on 
every page that the author was wholly incom- 
petent to enter upon the preparation of such 
s. text; that his knowledge of the subject was 
confined to what he had obtained from reading 
other books on the same subject, and that he had 
no first-hand knowledge of the practical applica- 
tion of the subject itself to business affairs. 
He is the principal of a big school, he is a fine 
instructor, he is a fine idealist, but his book 
shows that he does not know bookkeeping either 
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theoretically or practically, and instead of his 
text being an addition to the literature of the 
subject, it is unfit to be included in any list 
of good texts, and is bound to work harm upon 
those who, because of his reputation or the rep- 
utation of the house publishing it, are induced 
to use it.” 

A monograph on writing of more than usual 
interest has been issued by Mr. B. D. Berry. 
It takes up the three essentials of teaching 
handwriting, form, freedom and interest. Copies 
may be obtained by addressing the author at 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

South Norwalk, Conn. The Gilman system 
of writing has been adopted by the board of 
school visitors. Thompson Brown Co., Boston, 
are the publishers. 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has 
authorized a large list of text books for use in 
the public schools beginning with the new 
school year. Following are a few of the more 
important books selected : 

Walton & Holmes’ arithmetics, American 
Book Co.; Sensennig & Anderson’s arithmetics, 
Silver, Burdett & Co.; Myers’ arithmetics, Scott, 
Foresman & Co.; Bailey-Manly spellers, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.; Alexander speller, Longmans, 
Green & Co.; Jones’ readers, Ginn & Co.; Al- 
dine third reader, Newson & Co.; Coe’s readers, 
American Book Co.; Redway’s geographies; 
Hanson’s English composition, Ginn & Co.; 
Scott & Denny’s composition, Allyn & Bacon; 
Hart’s American history; West’s Ancient 
World; Slaught’s algebra; Schutt’s geometry; 
Myers’ mathematics; Mumper’s physics; Brown- 
lee’s chemistry; Pearson’s Latin; Bergen’s bot- 
eny, Ginn & Co.; Coman’s Industrial history, 
Macmillan Co.; White’s Money & Banking, 


7) Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 
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Ginn & Co.; Millikan 2 & Gale’s iesiiiai Ginn & 
Co. ; Foden & Bender’s Literature Readers, 
Chas. E. Merrill Co. 


For evening schools: Builders of Our Coun- 
try, D. Appleton & Co., and Civil Service Man- 
uals, Home Correspondence Schools. 


The Prang Educational Company will con- 
duct a summer school of art in Oklahoma City. 


Wesselhoeft’s Exercises in German Conver- 
sation and Composition, D. C. Heath & Co., 
adopted. 

In a recent issue of this journal the an- 
nouncement was made of the introduction of 
the Isaac Pitman shorthand into Earl Hall 
(Christian Association), Columbia university, 
New York City. The authorities of Columbia 
university are so well pleased with the result 
of their experiment that they have decided dur- 
ing the coming fall to introduce the subject of 
shorthand and typewriting as a regular course 
in their curriculum. The Isaac Pitman sys- 
tem of shorthand has been successfully intro- 
duced into Bernard college. 


Books for use in all the public schools of 
Tennessee during a five-year period will be 
adopted in July. The governor of the state 
has appointed a subcommission which is to 
grade the books submitted to the “text book 
commission.” Five years ago the state suc- 
ceeded in securing a reduction of 17 per cent 
in the total cost of the books selected. It is 
not expected that a similar reduction will be 
cbtained this year. 

Worcester, Mass. Exercises in German Con- 


versation and Composition by Wesselhoeft, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., adopted. 
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TEACHERS’ COUNCIL TO BE FORMED. 
An interesting innovation in school administration is to be tried 
in Dallas, Texas, by Supt. Arthur Lefevre and the teaching corps 
of the public schools. It is, in brief, a teachers’ advisory council, 


which is to be a “substitution of genuine organization for auto-_ 


cratic regulation” in the conduct of the schools. 

In urging upon the board of edueation the adoption of the 
plan Mr. Lefevre said: 

“The substitution of autocratic regulation for genuine organi; 
zation in the professional life and work of teachers is the. worst 
defect in the public school systems of the United States. Inthe 
large public school systems of this country each teacher, speaking 
generally, feels concerned for only one very small segment of the 
work of the schools. Not infrequently the lack of organized co- 
operation between different parts of the system engenders suspi- 
cious, repellant or antagonistic attitudes in those who ought to 
be co-workers. The consequences of this universal defect are not 
confined to poor results in studies, but appear in the moral at- 
mosphere of the school. 

“There is not, within my knowledge, a public school system in 
the United States in which formal arrangement has been made 
for requiring and for considering the counsel of those who do the 
actual teaching, in determining plans for directing and controlling 
the work they perform. I have myself always invited criticism 
and suggestion from every teacher upon the course of study and 
general questions of discipline and management, and with a small 
number of teachers it is possible to get good results in such in- 
formal ways. But the teachers in the public schools of Dallas 
will number next year over three hundred; personal consultation, 
even personal acquaintance in many cases, is impracticable. It 
would, therefore, be expedient to institute formally provisions for 
securing the advice of teachers, with the main purpose of engen- 
dering a spirit of free interest in the entire scope of their joint 
professional work and a sense of individual responsibility for in- 
telligent initiative. Proper results can never flow, in such work 
as teaching, from mere obedience to promulgated decisions con- 
cerning which the teachers have taken no previous thought. 

Personal Responsibility. 

“Personal invitation by the superintendent is not enough. No 
matter how sincere he may be in his personal efforts to stir up 
those charged with such a responsibility as the intellectual and 
moral development of children and adolescent youths, from 
thoughtless subjection to or dependence upon autocratic judg- 
ment and initiative, it is practically impossible to elicit the 
needed response in the individuals of a large body of teachers. 
It is true that a genuine organizer of workers for any sort of 
spiritual results must have the power of communicating his own 
feeling for the dignity of individuality, and that sense of per- 
sonal responsibility which is essential to true success in such 
work; but so inveterate is the conception of ‘the rank and file’ in 
public school teachers, so new and unthought-of is the idea of 
transforming passive ranks and files of toilers into truly organ- 
ized individuals aroused to intelligent initiative and to personal 
responsibility for wise counsels, self-criticism and self-control, 
that formal recognition by the supreme authority of the existence 
of such duties and opportunities is needed. 

“The superintendent’s invitation needs to be reinforced by 
suitable requirements by the executive board. Final decisions 
must remain with the board and the superintendent; but every 
teacher should be led to understand that there is a regular way 
by which his judgment upon any existing or proposed arrange- 
ment affecting the work of the schools will be duly considered, 
and that counsel in such regards is not only welcome, but the 
expression of deliberate opinions is expected and imposed as a 
duty. Such conditions ought to be established in a formal and 
institutional manner. 

“T propose that a teachers’ advisory council be instituted, the 
council to be constituted of teachers in the schools for white 
children as follows: One representative elected by the teachers 
of each ‘grade’ of the elementary schools; one representative 
elected by the faculty of each high school; two principals of ele- 
mentary schools elected by the principals. This council should 
meet as occasions arise to hear all teachers who may desire to 
present their views, and the council should be required to file with 
the secretary of the board of education on or before the first day 
of June each year such report as it may choose on matters con- 
cerning the elementary schools or the system as a whole, addressed 
to the superintendent, but to remain intact in the records of the 
board and to be considered by the board in connection with the 
reports and recommendations of the superintendent. 

“Tn addition to the representative council, the faculties of the 
high schools should be required to file in the same manner a re- 
port dealing with matters especially concerning the sphere of the 
high school. 

“Tndependent reports from the principal of the main high school 
and supervisors and directors of special studies should continue 
to be made as heretofore. 

Teachers’ Advisory Council. 

“T recommend the adoption of a rule requiring a teachers’ ad- 
visory council be formed each year before the end of the third 
month, in the manner and for the purposes described. 

“Tt is a vital point in my proposal that the advice from the 
teachers be filed intact in the records of the board. Even in 

(Concluded on Page 34) 





Dust and Its Dangers. 


‘“‘When we remember that the dust of the schoolroom is com- 
posed of dirt brought into the building on children’s shoes, of 
minute particles which are brought from the homes of children 
on their clothing, it is evident that it is to be considered as a 
direct element of danger and is not to be breathed.’”’—LUTHER 
H. Gutick, Director of Physical Culture, New York City. 


The advent of the daily air sweeping of schoolhouses is the 
greatest advance of recent years in schoolhouse sanitation. Its 
introduction would improve their sanitary conditions wonder- 
fully and be of incalculable value to our children.—G. WITTICH, 
Supervisor of Physical Training, Milwaukee, Wis. 


I have lived through many of the long, dark years of ignor- 
ance, hopelessness and apathy * * * * But I have lived also 
to see the dawn of the new knowledge.—Dr. E. L. TRUDEAU, 
Honorary President, International Tuberculosis Congress. 


Vacuum cleaning is now a positive, proven success in schools. 


Our new stecial schoolroom sweeping tools have solved the problem 
absolutely. 


VACUUM CLEANING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Mechanical cleaning by the vacuum method involves the following 
separate and distinct elements, viz. :— 
1. The Vacuum Producer 3. The Vacuum Piping 
2. ‘The Dust Separators 4. The Cleaning Too!s 
The Automatic System Control 
In the February number of this journal we explained something of 
the nature and advantages of the vacuum cleaning system for schools. 
In the March number we took up element No. 1, mentioned above, 
“The Vacuum Producer,” and explained briefly what is meant by that 
term. In the April number we explained something of element No, 2, 
“The Dust Separators.” Below we outline the details of element No. 3, 
“The Vacuum Cleaning Conduits” (piping), and in following numbers 
the remaining elements will be explained. 


We have prepared interesting literature on the subject of vacuum 


cleaning for schools, which we are pleased to send to interested 
inquirers. 


Element No. 3—Vacuum Cleaning Conduits. 


Between the dust s-parator and the cleaning tool, the dust-laden air must, 
of course, be confined in a system of conduits or piping, which comprises the 
horizontal mains, vertical or riser mains, hose, hose connections, line fittings, 
tubular Fandles, etc. It is extremely essential that this system be right to 
avoid cloggage, separation of the dirt, friction, drop of prsssure, excessive 
power, «tc. Our system of dust conduits and fittings in this respect stand in 
a class by themselves. We were the first and so far still are the only manu- 
facturers of cleaning devices, who have developed a system of well-considered 
and logica‘ly arranged fittings and connections particularly for the vacuum 
cleaning service. 

We give below some of the essential features and some of the most note- 
worthy accomplishments of our line of conduits and fittings. 

1. There being no standard pipe fittings in the world built with the re- 
quirements and suited for vacuum cleaning purposes, we early and voluntarily 
assumed the big and expensive task of developing, designing and constructing 
an entirely new line of fittings for this service, including L’s, T’s, Y’s, cou- 
plings, reducers, clamps, etc., for the various sizes of pipes. 

2. All of these fittings are hand-machined ard interchangeable and are 
known under the trade-name of “Aero” Smooth Bore Vacuum Cleaning Fit- 
tings. 

3. These conduits are “Smooth Bore.” 

4. They are of uniform inside diameter throughout a given length of 
passageway. 

5. The passageways are of full area. 

6. All conduits and passageways are free from pockets. 

7. They are also free from all obstructions and restrictions, thus avoiding 
any currents, back pressure or loss of pressure and velocity. 

8. Due to full area and unobstructed passageways, they offer little re- 
sistance to the flow of air and are therefore but a small burden to the system. 

9. In our conduits, all turns and bends are of long radius and easy sweep, 
thus economizing power at the turns. 

10. Our fittings and connections are purposely and carefully so designed 
and constructed as to obviate resistance and minimize the sand-blast or cutting 
action of the swiftly moving stream of dust-laden air. 

11. Due to the special point of consideration already mentioned and care- 
ful consideration in the design, the whole conduit system may be broadly 
spoken of as being self-cleaning. The interior surfaces keep themselves clean 
and in best condition. 

12. Due to a careful determination and consideration of the service con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled, the frictional and other losses in our system of 
conduits is extremely small. 

13. Our system of conduits is made of the right size. It will carry all 
the dust all the way to the dust separator without dropping any of it in the 
mains along the way. 

14. The conduit and piping system is laid out separately for each instal- 
lation so that it will be exactly adapted to the precise conditions prevailing and 
the service it is to be put to. 

15. Our system of conduits is easily assembled and installed and may, 
should occasion require it, be as easily dis-assembled and dismembered. 

16. We have in service throughout the country between 140 and 150 
thousand feet of vacuum cleaving mains and a total of between 200 and 220 
thousand feet of flexib’e conduits, in none of which have we as yet heard of 
the first case of clogging or of high line loss, either of friction or from leak- 
age or of sand-blasting or cutting away of our fittings or any part of the 
ccnduit system. , 

17. Our vacuvm cleaning hose is built especially for us, designed particu- 
larly fer vacuum cleaning service. 

18. Our vacuum cleaning hese is made as light and flexible as is possible, 
cons‘stent with general utility. i 

19. Our hose couplings also are built especial'y for the service. They are 
of smooth and full area bore and of the self-locking type. A quarter turn of 
the hand js all that is need-d there to couple or uncouple them and they cannot 
become uncoupled except by definite intentions. They are also made inter- 
changeabl* throughout. 

20. Our arm handl> (the intermediate piece between the hose and tubular 
member to which the tools are attached) is provided with a cut-off valve, which 
latter is operated by means of a thumb picce, convenient to the hand of the 
operator, enabling the operator to turn on or off the vacuum at the tube by a 
simple movement of the finger. This f-ature is found in no other system. 


Send for Literature on School Cleaning. 
AMERICAN AIR CLEANING COMPANY 
F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

601 Enterprise Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Knowledge is Frequently Sharpened on the Grindstone of Experience 


Our 40 Years’ Experience in Helping School Boards Solve the Problem of 
Increasing the Lives of Free Text Books has Shown Us 


WHAT STYLE OF BOOK COVER 
and What Quality and Strength of Material T O U S e 
The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
are beyond question the Most Economical for Public School use. They may cost 
$1.00 more per 1,000 than others, but they will save $10.00 more during the year! 


Every Holden Cover is Available for Immediate Use. 





One Size Alone Fits 75% of All Books Published. 
No Dead Stock to Accumulate from Obsolete Titles and Sizes. 
No Bother or Expense of Handling Covers for 150 to 300 Different Titles. 


We Allow No Wood Pulp—Sizal—Hair—Gunny, etc., to Enter into the Manufacture of Our Famous 
ABSOLUTELY PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 


WATERPROOF AND GERMPROOF 


It’s Wonderful Strength and Power to Withstand Abrasion Gained by Scientifically Weaving and Meshing the Fibers, Gives the 
Maximum Amount of Protection to Books in Daily Use at the Minimum of Cost and Inconvenience. 


MORE ORDERS THIS YEAR THAN 1908 FOR SAME PERIOD 


ONE PRICE TO ALL! 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 





Oe Oe 

Capt. J. A. Bowen, sometime representative 
of Cowperthwaite & Co. in New England, and 
later with Ivirson, Blakeman & Co. in Iowa; 
then with the American Book Company, Chi- 
cago; then with Sheldon & Co., New York; then 
with Funk & Wagnalls, New York; then with 
the Globe School Book Company, New York, is 
just now in the promotive department of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. in their New York office. He 
has been forty years making the rounds, so far, 
and has tested the latitude and longitude of the 
United States all over the lot, but still feels 
young enough to try to serve each of the other 
school book houses for a few years before regis- 
tering as a “has been.” 

Mr. Henry R. Dalrymple has been transferred 
by Allyn & Bacon from Tennessee to Ohio. He 
will make his residence in Columbus. 

IIere are the names of the Ohio bookmen as 
reproduced by Editor Corson in the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly: 

—QOh, the bookish luminaries, 

Oh, the dissyllabic bookmen! 

Alpha Cincinnatus Porter, 

Beta Moody Lovett Harlor, 

Gamma Silver Burdett Rowland, 
Delta Ray McGuffey Lyons, 

Eta Lockwood Wentworth Richards, 
Theta Allen Greenough Parkhurst, 
Zeta Herrick Damon Sweitzer, 
Ellis Fortney Wilson Kittrell, 
Little Brownie Murray Parker, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


With the School Supplying Dobson 
And the O. T. R. C. Kershner. 

Sturgis & Walton Company of New York 
City is a new book publishing house that has 
announced a number of books of interest to 
schools. <A series of popular classic tales of the 
sea and a collection of good stories for boys and 
girls, to be known as the “Familiar Friends Se- 
ries”: will shortly be printed. A number of 
books on history and travel for general readers 
are also in course of preparation. The members 
of the new firm are Lyman B. Sturgis, formerly 
vice-president of the Macmillan Company, and 
Lawton L. Walton, who was secretary and head 
cf the manufacturing department of the Mac- 
millans for upwards of sixteen years. 

R. L. Neal, who has been agent for Ginn & 
Company, in Western New York for five years, 
severs his connection with Ginn & Company and 
goes with A. B. C. April 1st. Mr. Neal lives in 
Buffalo and is one of the best agents in the 
east. 

After twenty-one years’ successful business 
the partnership of J. A. Lyons and O. M. Pow- 
ers, under the firm name Powers & Lyons, Chi- 
cago, has been dissolved. Mr. Lyons will con- 
tinue the publication of the company’s commer- 
cial books and Mr. Powers will devote his time 
and attention to the Metropolitan Business Col- 
lege, of which he is president. 

Mr. Harry A. Linscott, for three years Cali- 
fornia state agent for Silver, Burdett & Co., 
has severed his connection with that firm and 
is now connected with the San Francisco office 
of Ginn & Co., his territory being northern 
California. 

Mr. S. C. W. Simpson, formerly with D. C. 
Heath & Co., is now connected with Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co. He has charge of the high 
school and college publications in the New 
England states. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


Mr. Herbert L. Douglas has resigned the 
union superintendency of Milo and Brownville, 
Me., to accept a position with D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

Mr. Selden C. Smith, Pacific coast manager 
of Ginn & Co., was recently admitted to mem- 
bership in the firm. 

A SCHOOL OF DEAD LANGUAGES. 

“The queerest experience I ever had,” said 
Mr. Hugh Foresman, of Scott, Foresman & Co., 
recently, “was in a southern town known all 
over the country for its girls’ boarding school. 
I had come to look after an adoption for the 
public schools, found the superintendent and 
secured my order in half the time I had ex- 
pected. Consequently I found myself in the 
hotel with several hours before train time. Why 
not go to the girls’ school? came to my mind. 
So I packed up a few books, hailed the ancient 
cab driver and told him that I wished to be 
driven to the seminary. 

“<¢All right, boss; jump right in,’ came back 
the cheerful reply. 

“After covering about a mile or two of the 
outskirts of the town we came to a cemetery and 
I was greatly astonished to see my driver turn 
in at the gate. : 

“<Tackson,’ I said, ‘where are you taking me? 
as I thought possibly he might:be taking a short 
cut through the ground of the departed. 

“Sure, boss, you don’ said to drive you to the 
cemetery,’ he answered. 

“After making plain that I said seminary, 
which was a new word to him, and that it was 
a place where the girls go to be educated, he 
quickly replied: 

“ ‘Well, sah, I sartinly done bring you in the 
right place then, boss, for I hear dey come here 
to larn the dead languages, and this be the 
only place to get that kind of an eddication.’” 
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AMERICAN HERO STORIES, Grades 4-5... $0.55 

‘TAPPAN’S \ ee ee ne ere, Sree WOM. ei bascecces es 
P ° Se 

HISTORIES ( STORY OF THE GREEK. PEOPLE, Grades 5-6... 65 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK, Grades 
BAILEY- \ 2-8. Complete 








{ATTRACTIVE TEXT-BOOKS) series of Graded Dictionaries 


For Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colleges, High Schools, Common 
Schools, including Elementary, Intermediate and all Grammar Grades 
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Eo. taco sh be AW 6s ng-us bie 6 62's 25 
MANL Part One. Grades 2-4.... ............:0.eee eee eee 16 
mv \ Part Two. Gradee G-G................cccccceeec sees 20 
WEBSTER-COOLEY LANGUAGE SERIES. Eleven vols. 

WEBSTER- By appropriate grouping of these texts the requirements 
COOLEY of every system of schools from grade 4 up through the 


are free upon request. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


high school can be met. Complete descriptive circulars 


— 840 pages 


CHICAGO 


Exposition. 





750 pages 460 pages 


FOR SCHOOLS, High School a 
HOMES, OFFICES . a 


: Collegiate Edition 


BI Students’ Common 
; School Edition 
(Wees ee Intermediate 
at Rice School Edition 
Elementary 


School Edition 


Webster’s Modern 
Handy Edition 





384 pages 


6+ Addenda of abput 400 recent words pertaining to late discoveries in the arts and 


AGreat Honor. Medals and Diplomas awarded the series including the Jamestown 


| seiences (Library and High School Editions only), making these editions 840 pages each. 
DID YOU HEAR DR. BRUMBAUGH’S | 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE N. E. A. 
AT CLEVELAND? 





WE. PUBLISH 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 





THE PROBLEM OF THE TRUANT. 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


while the mother goes washing or scrubbing to - 


piece out the family income. 


In these cases the aid of a “child protective 
league” or a “friendly visitors’ association” 
would be of great value to the truancy depart- 
ment. Such a society could, as one remedy, 
provide the mother with work which she could 
do at home. 


In neighborhoods where the number of “little 
mothers” is large, a day nursery could be or- 
ganized. In such localities I urge the estab- 
lishment of day nurseries in the school build- 
ing. Here the small children of a family could 
be brought by the “little mother” and cared 
for under the same roof with herself. The 
day nursery could be used as a training school 
for nurse maids. Girls who have reached the 
age of fourteen years, and who must go to work, 
could take a short period of training in this 
room in the care of children and thus fit them- 
selves to perform the duties of nurse maid in 
a competent manner. A training of this kind 
would be of immediate benefit in providing 
wholesome employment for these girls and a 
permanent benefit in keeping many from taking 
up factory or sweat shop work, lines of em- 
ployment that totally unfit girls for domestic 
work and people our cities with the vast army 
of incompetent mothers. 


In some cases there are physical defects in 
the child that need the attention of a physician 
or surgeon, but the parents cannot afford to pay 
for such services. A medical department in the 
public school system would be of great benefit. 
Where a medical staff is not maintained, help 
may be secured from a children’s free hospital, 
a visiting nurses’ association, or from many 
practicing physicians who, as in my own city, 
are always most kind and helpful when called 
upon to assist the truancy department. 

Mitigating “Gang” Influence, 

If investigation shows that parents are un- 
able to control their children and keep them 
in school, and if a warning is not heeded, the 
child is given a report card which he must 
bring to the truancy office once each week show- 








Laird & Lee, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The Three-book COURSE IN ENGLISH 


By Larkin Dunton, LL. D., late Head Master Boston Normal School, and 
Augustus H. Kelly, A. M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 


First Book in English, 40¢ ; Language Lessons for Grammar Grades, 50 ; English Grommor for Grammar Schools, §5¢. 


No other English series is so richly supplied with examples in construction, 
chosen from the world’s best literature. 


120 Boylston St., Boston. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 3 E. 14th St., N.Y. City 


Have you seen Stone’s History of England since its revision? It meets school nesds. 





ing his attendance and deportment. This re- 
port system has proved very successful in this 
class of cases. I have had boys who fully 
realize the power of the gang over them, come 
to me voluntarily and ask for a report card 
that they might have a defense against the 
arguments of their companions who urged them 
to “skip.” These companions are usually boys 
ever fourteen who have permits to work, but 
are temporarily out of employment, and for 
whom it is difficult to provide. The return to 
school of such boys will frequently disrupt or 
disturb a whole class, the boy having become 
entirely weaned from the school atmosphere. 
To care for such boys the truancy department 
has constituted itself a boys’ labor bureau to 
secure employment for such boys as cannot 
find it for themselves. 


Our law compels children between fourteen 
and sixteen to attend school unless regularly 
employed. We, therefore, have all children who 
quit school at fourteen reported to the truancy 
office. A list of these children is forwarded 
to the factory inspector, who checks off the 
names of those who receive permits to work, 
and returns the list to the truancy office. All 
children whose names are returned as not hav- 
ing permits are at once returned to school.« 


This is of great importance in the case of 
boys. City boys between fourteen and sixteen 
will develop character of the wrong kind very 
rapidly if left to wander aimlessly about the 
streets, becoming in a short time the dangerous 
young ruffians who fill our reformatories, work- 
houses and jails. Most girls who leave at four- 
teen do so to assist with the housework at home 
and so are not in so much peril as the boys. 

Farm Employment. 

In cases where it seems inadvisable to return 
boys of this class to school and where employ- 
ment in the city cannot be secured, places to 
work on farms are secured. At first thought 
it would appear that such a scheme would be 
a failure. City boys who know nothing of coun- 
try life or farm work are likely to be looked 
upon with suspicion by the average farmer. 
My experience last year leads me to believe 
that thousands of truant and troublesome city 


boys can be improved, if not cured, of their 
evil tendencies by this method. 

Last April I inserted an article in all the 
weekly newspapers of the state of Wisconsin 
outlining my plans. The result was 462 ap- 
plications from farmers for boys. Before Au- 
gust 1 I had placed 208 boys in farm homes 
that had been investigated and recommended 
as suitable places for the boys. Farmers not 
only advanced railroad fare, but were willing 
to pay the boys from $8.00 to $12.00 per month. 
Of the boys thus sent out 150 did well; about 
100 returned to the city in September and en- 
tered school or secured work; 50 have perma- 
nently adopted country life. Of those who re- 


SHORTHAND 


Excels as a 


MENTAL DISCIPLIN 


But the special disciplin begins with the 
~ writing from dictation. Dictation of busi- 
ness letters begins in the second lesson of 
Brief Course. 

The course is made brief by the method 
and order of presentation. It teaches the most practical 
style of the shorthand systems which are depended upon for 
the most expert work. But Brief Course can be used fora 
still briefer course and yet give substantial results. WRITE 
US for explanation. 

Everything considered, Brief Course (either Benn Pit- 
man or Graham edition) with its many new features, is 
peculiarly adapted to High School needs. 


“I am teaching the beginning class myself this term. 
I thought I knew the book pretty well, but it is showing up 
better than I expected. I never had a beginning class take 
such interest, and I attribute this largely to the method in 
which the work is presented.”"—L. C. Rusmisel, Director of 
Department of Commerce, St. Joseph, Mo., High School, 
March 2, 1909. 


Adopted in the Big Rapids High School after a year's 
test in the Ferris Institute. RESULTS COUNT. 

To Shorthand Teachers: Examination paper-bound 
copy free upon request; cloth-bound upon receipt of 50c. 
Specify system. 

BARNES’ TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS 


Start with the best first word, and there is but one best. 
Secure touch writing first, last, and all the time. 
_Give the weaker fingers special training from the be- 

ginning. 

Review each letter so persistently that it cannot be for- 
gotten or confused with others. 

Introduces sentences early. Teaches scientific figure 
writing. 

Revised practice exercises make the work plainer to the 
pupil and easier for the teacher. 

Results: Uniform touch, great accuracy, high speed. 

Used in public schools of such cities as St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Atlanta, Ga., Springfield, Mass., (also Ill.), Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., Charlevoix, Mich. 

Different books for different machines. $1.50, $1.00, and 
50c. editions. Prospectus free. Liberal examination terms. 

With the Barnes books you can do better work than 
ever before. Address 


Th Pub. Co. 
arthur vy. BARNES 82.533, mo. 
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A New Era in Teaching Hygiene and JUST PUBLISHED 
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Sanitation The Appleton Arithmetics 
e e * 
The Gulick Hygiene Series A New Series of Arithmetic 
By 
This series gives an entirely new aspect to the teaching of hygiene’ J. W. A. YOUNG, Assistant Professor of the Pedagogy 
and physiology. The books are written in the manner of inter- of Mathematics, Chicago University, and 
: . li he child’ h h hi L. L. JACKSON, former Head of Department of Mathe- 
esting stories, appealing to the child’s reason through his own ex- matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 
perience. ‘This fascinating style of telling scientific truths is far ; ie ; 
more convincing than reais 66 daewiatié decrtion The purpose of this Series is to furnish the teacher a text-book 
B B ° which contains only safe and tried methods. These books recognize 
only such phases of the modern teaching of Arithmetic as have 
n Book I. GOOD HEALTH presents the subjects become standard —those which the 
of ventilation, cleanliness, the importance of ex- tests of the last decade have shown 
1d ercise, etc. worthy to endure. They strike the 
h. Golden Mean between Cultural Arith- 
n Book II. EMERGENCY BOOK. (Ready in June.) metic and Formal Arithmetic. They employ modern Educational 
principles, and at the same time make the instruction conform to 
le Book III. TOWN AND CITY, on Civic Hy- the average conditions and necessary practice of the schoolroom. 
= ’ 
giene, covers the features necessary to the sani- DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 
: (1) They develop Arithmetic from the concrete. 
4 tary management of a modern city — clean (2) They use the topical arrangement and supply abstract drill. 
streets, care of sewage, pure water supply, etc. (3) They use building, measuring and drawing, to develop and exemplify 
the relations of number. 
: (4) They vitalize th blems by introducing data’ famili d interest- 
0. Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK introduces ing to the ee a ere wi ree 
the function and structure of bone and muscle. (5) They introduce problems drawn from other school subjects. 
TWO BOOK SERIES 
ty Y PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth..................0ec0e00s 35 cents 
"de oe s al aoe GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth.......... 
eals with the underlyin 
- sak me re oe THREE BOOK SERIES 
. which govern man’s mental and moral life—at- PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth...............22.0000000 35 cents 
tention, choice, will power, habit, etc. I I, Sie iiesiv sc cieversctsss sn sermd 40 cents 
AE, Shir ckiinndctconcereeeuriadiasanania 
1e 
n ' 
> GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
a 2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago NEW YORK CHICAGO 
2S 
d 
ot - — / 
1g turned to school very few have given the de- them to wholesome farm homes and seen their July 5-9. N. E. A., at Denver, Colo. 
h. partment any trouble this year. whole natures change. From being the most July 6-9. American Institute of Instruction, 
it These boys were lifted from the most per- intractable, cigarette smoking, profane, little at Castine, Me. E. C. Andrews, secretary, Shel- 
1- nicious influences into the wholesomeness of liars on the street, I have seen them develop ton, Conn. 
: = — — the a —— to the into wholesome, earnest hard-working boys. If July 13-16. Catholic Educational Associa- 
—_ a rw y. is year ope to get not too thoroughly saturated with the vice of tion, at Boston. Rev. Francis W. Howard, sec- 
p ap or fu ” 500 i eer the _— wend boy — oh pure environ- retary, Columbus, O. 
is a most sacred and patriotic duty whic ment as readily as he did to the impure. 
the schools owe to our wayward and truant I entered the truancy work in Milwaukee STATE SPELLING CAMPAIGN. 
boys. Most of the misery and degradation of believing that a truant or parental school of Anterest is displayed in a new project of the 
the next half century will be the result of the large dimensions was needed. I have come to ‘Simplified Spelling Board for spreading its 
” acts of those who are now such children. Every believe in a much smaller school, and am al- work. According to press dispatches a state cen- 
“1 power, every influence possible should be most convinced that for nearly all cases of ‘te? of the board has been established among the 
brought to bear to prevent them from drifting truancy there is a better solution than com- members of the Maine Association of Colleges 
“ into the so-called reformatories and industrial mitment to a parental or truant school. and Preparatory Schools, with headquarters at 
a7 schools. Employment in a country home far COMING CONVENTIONS. Brunswick. 
.E removed from scenes of vice and degradation June 15-18—North Carolina Teachers’ As- It aims to secure at once the names of all 
it- is preferable to any reform school, no matter sembly, at Morehead City, N. C. Thomas R. Persons in the state who approve the theory and 
” how well conducted. Foust, president, Guilford, N. C. practice of simplified spelling. It seeks also to 
Parental or Truant Schools. June 23-25—Georgia Educational Associa- Promote discussion by schools, societies and the 
ke Institutional life is not normal life, and sO tion, at Cumberland island. ©. B. Chapman, public, and - = of ee oe 
= children reared and trained in institutions are president, Macon; R. B. Daniel, secretary, Val- CONCeTm!NE = ay aes Toward this end it wi 
ol, not normal. It should be possible for every  osta, Ga. oa ers tor ee s 
hild ; : sati . ne Maine center has invited correspondence 
r’s child in this great Christian land of ome June 15-18. The North Carolina Teachers’ 4 olin 4 d th blicati eth eae 
have the benefits of a home and home training. . and offers to sen © publications of we sim 
nd a ; Assembly, at Morehead City, N. C., R. D. W. 1): 604 spelling board and other inf, tion f 
de. The reform school boy rarely develops into a Qo nor Raleich, N. C ion plified spelling board and other information free 
model citizen, and the brothels of our great ee ae LA of charge. The executive committee of the cen- 
st. cities are filled with graduates from industrial June 16-19. West Virginia Educational As- ter is headed by Prof. William T. Foster of 
; sociation, at Clarksburg. A. J. Wilkinson, sec- Bowdoin College. 
| schools for girls. 
e- : ; , ea retary, Grafton. aliiapediteaitinipaaiicumas 
The city of Chicago with its parental school , : 
or- can care for only 300 boys. The school is a _ June 29-July 1. Oregon Teachers’ Associa- . A new book on psychology by President 
re well conducted training school, and their rec- tion, western section, at Albany, Ore. Wenzlaff, entitled the “Mental Man,” has been 
he ords show wonderful results. Such schools are June 29-July 2. Maryland State Teachers’ announced for early publication by Charles E. 
useful and no doubt very much improve the Association, at Mountain Lake Park, Garrett Merrill Company. While primarily intended 
- boys sent to them. But they would be much County, Md. Miss Sarah E. Richmond, presi- for the use of schools and colleges, the book 
a more useful if their paroled boys were per- dent, Baltimore. is said to be written from the point of view, 
= manently removed from the old pernicious en- June 22, 23, 24. Kentucky Educational As- ot of the schoolmaster or theorist, but of a 


vironment. I do not believe a boy should be 
sent to a parental or truant school until all 
other agencies have failed. 

I have taken some very bad delinquents 
from the very threshold of reformatories, sent 


sociation, at Estill Springs, Irvine, Ky. T. W. 
Vinson, secretary, Frankfort. 

June 29-July 1. Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, at Bethlehem. Supt. Charles 
S. Foos, president, Reading, Pa. 


student and close observer of the human mind 
in its various states and workings. 

The Minnesota state reading circle has adopt- 
ed Roe & Peters’ Treaties on Reading, and Bar- 
rett’s Pedagogy for the school year 1909-10. 
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New Books. 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
larger and more practical problem of commu- 
nity life. 

There is much, we fear, that is impracticable 
theory in the work, and yet it contains many 
very valuable suggestions on the societary side 
of school life, that side which will, if properly 
managed by the intelligent and earnest teacher, 
help in the formation of character and in the 
adoption of high ideals, which should be carried 
through life after school days are finished. It 
is a question, however, whether social education 
in school life of itself would be effective without 
the moral training being its vigorous accom- 
paniment. What is written, however, in this well 
thought out volume is decidedly good as far as 
it goes. 

Secondary Arithmetic. 

By John C. Stone and James F. Millis, co- 
authors of the Stone-Millis algebras. Cloth; 
%18 pages. Price, 75 cents. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

“T trust that more and more our people will 
see to it that the schools train toward and not 
away from the farm and the workshop,” said 
ex-President Roosevelt recently. This second- 
ary arithmetic claims to be an effort in that di- 
rection. In gathering the material for this new 
book the authors have gone to practical men in 
various lines of business, in the shops and 
trades, and to various vocational pursuits of 
the industrial world, for their information, data 
and problems. Our text books have long been 
a collection of puzzles rather than a treatment 
cf practical problems of business and the in- 
dustries. The book is divided into four parts, 
each with a distinct purpose. They are: The 
fundamental processes; the applications to busi- 
ness; advanced processes, with applications to 
practical mensurational problems, and to ap- 
plied problems of the sciences; classified voca- 
tional problems, such as problems in the build- 
ing trades, mechanics’ trades, shop work and 
railroad work. 

A Little Land and a Living. 

By Bolton Hall, author of Three Acres and 
Liberty, etc. With a letter of introduction by 
William Borsodi. 287 pages. Price, $1.00. The 
Arcadia Press, New York. 

The present tendency of “harking back to 
the land” is not a matter of sentiment, but a 
matter of fact. The problem of rearing a fam- 
ily on a weekly wage with the purchasing power 
of a dollar decreasing, the fear of losing a 
steady job, the even more depressing fear that 
advancing years are making one less desirable 
in the keen competition of factory and counting 
house life, are some of the causes contributing 
to this tendency. But the main cause is the 
growing recognition of the truth that land, 
directly or indirectly, is the primary source of 
all wealth. 

The purchase of a few acres, near a good 
place to get fertilizer and to sell crops, fol- 
lowed up by intensive cultivating is advised, 
even urged by the author. If a purchase is 
out of the question at first, then a lease. The 
results obtained from the intelligent cultivation 
of small plots of ground—including school gar- 
dens and vacant lot gardens—have been given 
in numbers. These instances have been veri- 
fied. The size and location of these plots, the 
name of the owner, the approximate cost of ma- 
nures, seeds, tools have also been stated in 
detail. Several chapters are devoted to the 
management of fruits and other special crops. 
Every page suggests or expresses the conclusion 
that intensive cultivation of the soil pays, and 
pays well. It gives health, a sense of security, 
a good living, some provision for old age. It 
would seem this book must help in solving the 
grave problems of the unemployed, the over- 
crowded tenement, the child delinquent. 


Brief Course in Pitman 
Shorthand. 
Brief Course in Pit- 

man. Shorthand 

By Mrs. Arthur J. 
Barnes. Octavo, cloth, 
172 pages. The A. J. 
Barnes Publishing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This book presents 
the principles’ of 
shorthand according 
to the Isaac and Benn 
Pitman systems adapt- 
ed to American school 
needs. The first edi- 
tion of the book is- 
sued in 1888, broke 
away entirely from ac- 
cepted methods of 
teaching the art by in- 
troducing position 
writing and “finality 
of outline” from the 
very beginning. In 
each of the subsequent 
radical improvements 
were made, practically 
all of which have been 
generally adopted by 
other authors. In the 
present book simple 
phrases, sentences and 
word signs are present- 
ed in the first lesson, 
telephone messages and 
letters are in the sec- 
ond lesson. The im- 
portant principles are 
first presented, and mi- 
nor points and difficul- 
ties are taken up only 
after the essentials are 
understood. A feature of the book is clearness 
end thoroughness. The language is simple and 
direct, just as the system is free from involved 
outlines. The book should be ideal for high 
school use. 

Education. 

An essay and other selections by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson. Cloth. 73 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


This is the first volume of the new “River- 
side Educational Monographs” which Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company are planning to issue. 
Mr. Emerson’s views on education are too well 
known to require comment at this time. In 
addition to the titular essay, there are selec- 
tions from his longer works treating of Culture 
in Education, Education for Power, and The 
Training of Manual Work. The book is most 
appropriate as a “starter” for the new series. 


18 volumes. 


Science—4 volumes. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

An industrial school will be opened next Sep- 
tember in Fitchburg, Mass. 

The school will be established under the di- 
rection of Supt. J..G. Edgerly in connection 
with the state normal school in that city, the 
legislature having already appropriated $75,000 
for the necessary building and its equipment. 
It is intended to supply the needs of those pu- 
pils who leave school after their fourteenth 


year, with no preparation for earning a liveli- 
hood. 

The instruction will be strictly practical, 
arithmetic, reading, writing and spelling being 
taught with a view to business use; mechanical 
drawing and designing also being included in 
the curriculum. This instruction will be given 
to boys and girls alike. 


Essays—41 volumes. 
Travel—15 volumes. 
Reference—6 volumes. 


426-8 West Broadway 


“Your Astors are a boon to the teacher of Literature. This year 
we have purchased more than a thousand of these and of the Handy 
Volume Classics.” —Professor BENJAMIN SLEDD, Wake Forest, N. C. 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE PREFER 


The Crowell 
Classics 


Astor Library of 
Prose and Poetry 
LIBRARY SIZE 
Cloth, 60c. Special Price to Schools | Cloth, 35c. Special Price to Schools 
Fiction—210 volumes. 


Juvenile—37 volumes. 
History and Biography— 


The Handy 
Volume Classics 
POCKET SIZE 


Fiction—32 volumes. 
Juvenile—35 volumes. 
Biography—2 volumes. 
Essays—48 volumes. 





| Travel—7 volumes. 
Reference—5 volumes. 


Poetry and Drama—100 volumes. | Poetry—s0 volumes. 
TOTAL 431 VOLUMES 


TOTAL 179 VOLUMES 


‘‘We are finding your publications preferable to others, be- 
cause they are well printed, carefully edited and inexpensive.”’ 


A TEACHER. 


Send for Complete List and Sample Copies 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


NEW YORK 





Half the school day will be devoted to dis- 
tinctly industrial training, and here a different 
provision is made for the sexes. In the inter- 
est of the girls, the school will have a fully 
equipped kitchen, dining room and chamber, 
and housework and sewing will be intelligently 
and thoroughly taught. 

The boys will receive instruction in com- 
merce and industry with a view to local condi- 
tions, and the likelihood of their earning their 
livings in the city of their birth. This means 
practical instruction in the raw materials used 
in the Fitchburg factories, the origin of the 
goods and the process of development from the 
raw to the finished product. The instruction 
will be, in the beginning at least, that of the 
craftsman rather than the mechanic. 


The educational press is not a thing apart 
from, and independent of, the schools, but is an 
integral portion of the essential machinery for 
upbuilding and perfecting a system of educa- 
tion. It is as much a part of this machine as 
the first grade is a part of the elementary 
school. It assists in placing right ideals before 
teachers, and does what it can to inspire and to 
aid teachers in attaining these ideals. 

In its truest form, it is not the mouthpiece 
of any man or any group of men. It is rather 
the voice of the best educational leadership. 

When school legislation is needed, the edu- 
cational press furnishes the medium through 
which the school people may be aroused.— 
George L. Towne. 

Changes Name. 

The name of “Charities and the Commons” 
has been changed to “The Survey,” qualified 
by the sub-title: Social—Charitable—Civic. 
The scope and editorial staff of the publication 
will remain the same. 
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SPELLING BOOK 


There are two editions; one syllabicated, the other not syllabicated. Otherwise identical. Also in two 
parts. Either Edition. Complete. 192 pages. Illustrated, 25 cents. Part I. For grades 1 to 4, 14 cents. 
ParRT II. For grades 5 to 8, 18 cents. 


Adopted in Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., Toledo, O., Jersey City, New York City, State of Indiana, 
Chelsea, Mass., Battle Creek, Mich., Newark, N. J., etc. 


| HORACE MANN READERS 


A new series of basal readers shaped by these controlling ideas: personal interest on the part of children in the 
doings of children of their own age; personal hunger for stories having continuity, development and variety; 
and the development of a personal power of satisfying the literary appetite. The stories, dialogues, poems, 
and other selections, are almost entirely of new material. Richly illustrated. 


Now ReEaApDy: PRIMER, 30 cents. FIRST READER, 30 cents. 


Others to follow in due course. 
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LONGMANS’ 
ENGLISH LESSONS 


A beginner’s book preparatory to Longmans’ English 
Grammar. The weakest point in the work of the elemen- 


LONGMANS’ | 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


This grammar aims to approach each point through 
exercises and iJlustrations of which there are so many that 
teachers will always find ample materialin this text-book. 


Price, 65 cents. 

a : Representative adoptions are: New York City; Yonkers; 
children to a free but correct use of English is a recogniz- Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Bordentown, N.J.; Hartford, Conn., etc. 
ed problem. A method of solving this problem, having Among State Normal Schools are: Oneonta, New Paltz, 


. . ‘ ‘ N. Y.; Mount Pleasant, Mich.; Pittsburg, Kansas, San An- 
fresh and not unattractive features, is offered in this book. gelo, Texas; California, Pa.; Superior, Wisconsin; Farming. 
ton, Maine; Trenton, N. J.; Duluth, Minn., etc. 


tary schools is said to be in composition. How to lead 








ALEXANDER’S _ 


tly Price, 40 cents. 

m- 5 

di- 

a WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 

ins 

sed | : 

he AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT | 

the Combined in this volume, requiring only the time usually devoted to history alone, are the essentials of | | 
both the history and the government of the United States. Price, $1.00. | | 

- Adopted in Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Omaha, Minneapolis, Boston, Springfield, Fitchburg, Mass., etc. . 

an 

for | 

ca- ONCE UPON A TIME ANDREW LANG | | 

as | ! 

ry STORIES FAIRY BOOKS | | 

a These stories are real stories; they are interesting to Dick Whittington and Other Stories - . - .30 | : 
children; they contain few words; each word is repeated The Snow Man and Other Stories’ - ‘ - . .36 | 

ece so often that it is fixed easily and naturally in the child’s Animal Story Book Reader . - . . - 50 

_ mind; and the cumulative form aids the memory. For first Blue True Story Book for Schools - : . : 50 . 

ha, and second grades. Price, 25 cents. Red True Story Book for Schools. - - : . 386 | 

gh . 

2? LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers | 

ied ! 

. CHICAGO 

van 190 tantelen St. 93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 84 Wabash Avenue 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 


lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 
cents to RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. 1., for trial size bottle post- 
age paid. 





A Difference of Person. 

Teacher—Billy, can you tell me the difference 
between caution and cowardice? 

Billy—Yes, ma’am. When you’re afraid your- 
self, then ‘that’s caution. But when the other 
fellow’s afraid, that’s cowardice. 

Commencement Grief. 
“Of all my troubles,” the father sighed, 
“This surely is one of the sorest; 
Those four tall, slender girls of mine 
Are all in the class of nineteen-nine 
And I have no pull with a florist.” 





A Mathematician. 
“Professor, you are standing in the middle 
of that mud puddle!” 
“Tn the middle? Oho, that you will have to 
prove.”—Meggendorfer. 





Mus der Schule. 

Lehrer: ,Was ver- 
ftehit Du unter Selbjft- 
verleugnung ?” 

Rudi: ,Wenn einer 
um Geld fonumt, und der 
Papa lagt fagen, er fei 
nidt gu Hauje!” 








Lehrer: ,,yuderer- 
zahlung ift von, fabren- 
dem Volfe’ die Rede; was 
verfteht man darunter? 

Yunge: ,,Die Kut- 
her!“ 

He “Thinked” Right. 

Prof. George Porter, principal of the Halls- 
ville, Ga., schools, has continually told the pu- 
pils that they should think twice before they 
speak. One cold morning last week Prof. Por- 
ter backed up to the stove, after having given 
expression.to his famous adage, when a little 
boy on the front seat, after having been given 
permission to talk, said: 

“Prof. Porter, I’ve thinked once.” 

“Think again,” he replied. 

“T’ve thinked twice,” said the youngster. 

“Then speak.” 

“Yes, sir, I thinked your coat tail was a 
seorchin’, now I think it is ablaze,” replied the 
obedient urchin. 

As He Saw It. 

According to an English periodical, his 
majesty’s inspector was testing the class in gen- 
cral knowledge. 

“Now, lads,” he said gravely, “your teacher, 
I expect, has explained to you the meaning of 
most of the mottoes which apply to the months 
of the year. Thus, ‘If February gives much 
snow, a fine summer it doth foreshow,’ and, ‘In 
January if sun appear, March and April pay 
full dear.’ But I wonder which of you can 
remember what comes in like a lion and goes 
out like a lamb?” 

There was an awestruck silence for a few 
moments, and then a pale looking boy said: 

“Please, sir, it’s our landlord when he gets 
his arrears paid up!” 


Bobby Knew. 

Teacher—There is a certain animal that pro- 
gresses very slowly, and even then it travels 
backwards. Can any pupil tell me its name? 

Bobby—I don’t know its name, teacher, but I 
know what it is. 

Teacher—Ah, Bobby; you may tell the other 
pupils. 

Bobby—It’s a republican congressman tack- 
lin’ th’ tariff revision question.—Pathfinder. 

Hurt Himself. . 

“Willie, how’s your father?” 

“All right, except that he hurt himself this 
morning.” 

“Was it an accident?” 

“No; premeditated.” 

“Premeditated ?” 

“Yes; he gave me a lickin’.” 

American. 

One of the younger teachers of the Brooklyn 
schools was talking to her class of the czar of 
Russia, explains the Eagle. She said impres- 
sively : 

“There is no more autocratic person in Eu- 
rope than the czar. He has the power of life 
and death over his subjects. On his nod hangs 








THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. 


NEW YORK 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THIS 


country are putting before the pupils more and more the examples of great and 
good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are not only 
the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young. 


The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar in style to their 
Pencil Geography. It gives about sixty brief accounts of a few of the men and 
women who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who at- 
tended what was then known as ‘The Little Red School House.” 

It contains information that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. Copies 
sent free to all teachers who desire them. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 












the fate of millions. Whether he is good or 
bad, he can alter the lives of all his subjects. 
Do you think we have any one in this country 
vesembling him ?”’ 

“Sure, ma’am,” said the freckled faced boy 
trom the Fifth ward. “You ain’t acquainted 
wid de alderman of our district, air you?” 

Why They Were Perplexed. 

Some time since the teacher in a primary 
school up the state was taken sick and a sub- 
stitute was sent to the knowledge foundry. Call- 
ing up the class in arithmetic, she gave the 
following example: 

“Tf I had seven oranges and eleven more were 
given me, and then I give five to a friend, how 
many oranges have I left?” 

There was no reply, and the substitute teacher 
couldn’t understand the puzzled look on the 
children’s faces. Finally she repeated the ques- 
tion and a small hand was raised. 

“Well, little boy,” said the teacher, “how 
many are left?” 

“Please, ma’am,” responded the youngster in 
a faltering voice, “we always do our sums with 
apples.” 
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S a 3 . 
Adele—Is that friend of yours an old maid? 
Estelle—No, but she is a school teacher. 
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ADOPTED BY THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE 
REED & KELLOGG’S 
| Graded and Higher Lessons in English 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
44 East Twenty-Third St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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JOS. GODER, AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
A. Mueller-Froebelhaus, Dresden 


ZOOLOGICAL Preparations, Models and Charts. 
BOTANICAL Charts and Preparations. 

ANOTOMICAL Models, Skeletons, Charts, Etc. 
GEOLOGICAL Reliefs, Globes and Maps. Relief Globes. 
SPECIAL—Relief-like Maps. 


Importations for Schools Free of Duty 












HE quality of Devoe School Water Colors 

is the reason so many prefer them. They 
are used wherever the best is demanded. Cakes, 
half-pans or tubes; uniform in color, texture and 
strength. 


No. 122 box above has one cake each. Car- 
mine, Ultramarine, Perfect Yellow, Black; No. 7 
Brush. . In place of black you may have Charcoal 
Gray or an extra Perfect Yellow. 
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No Preparation, Model or Chart leaves our Laboratories 
that is not in every respect the highest standard of science 
and workmanship. This fact secures the co-operation and 
esteem of the highest authorities and A. Mueller-Froebelhaus 
is known as the leading institute in Europe. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN 


UOS, GODER, sirtivestern unversiyeree, Chicago, HII, 





What to do and 











ary How to do it— 
ub- plainly told in 
all- tana WHAT AND HOW 
the * ‘ By Anna W. Henderson and H. O. Palen 
‘SND HOW 
era A new book that solves the ‘‘ Busy No. 118 has 8 half-pans—Gamboge, Crimson 
: Work ’’ problem for the primary teacher, ~ ' 
vm setting forth a carefully graded course of New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm 
Hand-work with each day’s work based on Gray, Cold Gray; No. 7 brush. 
her a previous lesson—a course in which ae 
the there is development and growth. It con- — —- gg powder forms. 
i tains definite and practic vble courses of 14 colors; dissolve in water. 2 ounce cans. 
wedi elementary hand-work a Stick-laying. Best thing of the kind. 
Paper-folding, Free-hand Cutting, Clay- Suastal bit d h 
LOW modeling, Weaving, Form and Color, and pecial terms to schools and teachers. 
Cardboard Construction. Handsomely Address Dept. 5. 
‘ bound and illustrated with a large num- 
sth ber of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 
ith 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 


Milton Bradley Company, 


Boston New York 


Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta 





Philadelphia 








ARCHITECTS’ COMPETITION. 
Every good architect is keenly alive to the 
fact that the traditional five per cent is small 
enough compensation for his services. When 
his clients come to know the amount of work 





San Francisco 


the graduates from the day classes are receiv- 
ing a salary of over $1,000 a year;. 20 per cent 
are receiving $2,000 and over, with some cases 
of $4,000, 5,000 and $7,000 salaries. The first 
graduate has not yet been out from school ten 


that he is best known to the thousands of school 
principals who have found it safe to look to him 
for their diploma advice. 

Mr. Dunn has that social, congenial way that 





makes you say: I like him. His is one of 
=a} and responsibility involved, they are ready to years. The following is a list of the number those rare dispositions that turn to the cheery 
admit that the architect is not highly paid, and of graduates occupying the different positions side of things as the sunflower turns to the sun. 
are doubtless just as ready to lose respect for in the industry—this includes the class grad- 
a member of the profession who takes work at 1 uating in June, 1908: Principal of textile 
lower price. Architects have only themselves school or departments, 3; teacher industrial 
to blame if they do not receive their full fees. school, 11; mill owner, 1; mill corporation 
Competition is the life of architecture as truly treasurer, 1; mill agent, 3; mill assistant super- 
as it is of trade, but who can regret deeply intendent, 9; mill superintendent, 11; mill as- 
enough when competition among professional sistant manager, 1; mill foreman of depart- 
men becomes a matter of price. Let the client ment, 18; mill purchasing agent, 1; mill au- 
select an architect because of his reputation, ditor and accountant, 8; textile designer, 30; in 
because of the merit of his design, because of commission house, 8; electrician, 1; assistant 
his engineering ability, because of his talking ok ns i and dyer, 
ability, or, if you will, by reason of his pull, ; in business, : extile distributing OF iNCci- 
but save us from the decision which sometimes dental thereto, 33; journalist, 2; student, 2; sten.. Riatates EEE oe & Rollinson Co. 
is made because he cuts his fee. deceased, 2; total, 178. 
= The latter named kind of competition may be THE SUNNY DIPLOMA MAN. He gives away, or sends for a slight fee to 
done away with if architects will have back- The subject of this sketch, Mr. Walter E. cover postage, an illuminated verse, “Smile, 
bone and consideration for each other and as- Dunn, started his business career as office boy done by Dunn. This he is endeavoring to get 
sist in the legislation which is now being agi- of the Penman’s Art Journal in 1888. His first into every schoolroom, office and home, being 
: tated, licensing all practicing architects. This important occupation consisted in handling the just the sentiment for all time, everywhere. 
= custom has already proved a success and will fiourished stags and eagles that were given as Among Mr. Dunn’s particular diversions are 
= tend to do away with the so-called “plan fac- premiums in those days. deep sea fishing and roaming the woods and 
2 tory.”—Robert A. Bradley, Indianapolis, Ind. No — — = _. a ~~ st fields, seeing the beautiful in nature. 
; vancing by stag-like leaps and bounds, and has —_—_—_—_———— 
Scien ‘of ppt ede: yA been emulating the “proud bird of freedom’s” | Ginn & Co. will within a short time bring 


ry 


are seriously inquiring into the results produced 
by the few trade schools already in existence. 
The textile school at Lowell, Mass., has issued 
a statement that argues well for the earning 
power of its graduates. Among other things 
the statement says: 

“Results of a recent canvass of the alumni 
lead to the belief that nearly 60 per cent of 


soaring. He has always been deeply interested 
in penmanship and all things artistic. Show- 
ing unusual skill in lettering and in the ar- 
rangement of pictorial composition, he soon won 
the position of head and manager of the di- 
ploma department of Ames & Rollinson Co., 
New York City (they were publishers of the 
paper mentioned above). It is in this capacity 


out “Readings on American Federal Govern- 
ment,” by Paul S. Reinsch, professor of po- 
litical science in the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Reinsch was the author of “Inter- 
national Administrative Law and National 
Sovereignty,” which lately appeared in a num- 
ber of the American Journal of International 
Law. 
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GETTING OUR BEARINGS ON INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from Page 3) 
plication of such principles to the peculiar re- 
quirements of those’ boys and girls who are 
looking towards industrial vocations. A few 
general ideas will here be suggested which 
should help us to keep our, bearings in making 
this application. 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 

First, it is important that we make a clear 
distinction between elementary and secondary 
education. Neither in our thought nor in our 
practice have we thus far drawn this distinc- 
tion with sufficient clearness, but have merely 
assumed that during the period of early adoles- 
cence the minds of boys and girls are suffi- 
ciently “mature” to admit of their entering 
upon the study of Latin, algebra, geometry and 
the various other subjects prescribed for ad- 
mission to American colleges. From this point 
of view, elementary education is simply that 
uniform course imposed upon all boys and girls 
who have not yet entered upon a college pre- 
paratory course. I am sometimes disposed to 
think that, if we had the courage to face the 
truth, we should be compelled to admit that 
the present function of the elementary school 
is to eliminate sixty-five per cent of its pupils 
so that the secondary schools shall not be over- 
crowded, and that the function of the latter, 
including the manual training high schools, is 
to eliminate all of the residue who do not read- 
ily run into the mould handed out by the col- 
leges. 

I would propose the Sollewing as a rational, 
as opposed to a purely formal, distinction be- 
tween elementary and secondary education. In 
the early stages of mental and social develop- 
ment the similarities of children for educa- 
tional purposes are more significant than their 
dissimilarities. This is the period of elementary 
education, when children may properly par- 
ticipate in a relatively uniform regime. When 
differences in taste, capacities and ambitions 
become more significant for education than 
likenesses, whatever may be the arbitrary and 
external organization of education, the second- 
ary stage in the development of boys and girls 
has de facto begun. Obviously this period be- 
gins at a much earlier point than is recognized 
in our present educational practice. The dif- 
ference between elementary and secondary de- 
velopment is thus primarily a matter of mental 
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and moral variation, not a mere matter of con- 
venient arrangement. Differences in abilities 
and in interests will always demand correspond- 
ing variations in form of activity. If we per- 
sist in our inexcusable failure to provide such 
variations during the last years of our so- 
called elementary course, when individual dif- 
ferences appear with unmistakable and increas- 
ing force, we may expect boys and girls to con- 
tinue, as they now do, to seek in the more 
tolerable occupations of street, factory, shop, 
cffice and mercantile house, the kind of in- 
tegests for which they feel an instinctive though 
vaguely defined need. 
Industrial Secondary Education. 

It should be clear, then, that industrial edu- 
eation is properly but one constituent of an 
organic system of secondary education. Like 
the various other members of such a system, in- 
dustrial schools should be designed to meet 
the specific needs of a well-defined group of 
children who by reason of common interests, 
common capacities and common opportunities 
are looking toward a common vocation. 

It is surprising that, in the current discus- 
sion of industrial education, no more strenuous 
protest has been made against the early special- 
ization that is obviously involved in the pro- 
posed program. At the risk of seeming to set 
up a man of straw, I shall notice very briefly 
some important considerations in this con- 
nection. 

The arguments against “early specialization” 
were first brought forward with great ve- 
hemence in the discussions of the “elective sys- 
tem” in colleges, that loomed up so large on 
the educational horizon a generation ago. They 
next appeared in the debate concerning the in- 
troduction of elective courses into our high 
schools. While the ultimate outcome of this 
contest is no longer doubtful, the voice of pro- 
test has not yet been altogether quieted. The 
old familiar arguments are still urged against 
wider opportunity and greater freedom for 
pupils in high schools. We may expect these 
same arguments to be directed, in turn, against 
every effort to extend the elective system back- 
ward to the logical beginning of the secondary 
stage of education. 

The outcome of the struggle between rigid 
prescription and free election must eventually 
be the same in all three of these fields, for the 
conflict is really one and not three. The ques- 
tion is whether human beings who differ widely 
in native gifts and acquired tendencies snall 
be forced to pursue a single conventional course 
of training, or have the privilege of choosing 
a course that will equip them not only for the 
worthy use of their leisure, but for the intel- 
ligent pursuit of their vocations. Life itself 
is from the beginning an elective process—each 
individual selecting from the complex whole 
of experience those elements that accord with 
his native and acquired interests, and rejecting 
those elements that serve no useful purpose in 
his life. 

In a very real sense, then, it is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us; for an 
elective system is already firmly established 
even in our elementary education. One of the 
alternatives open to a pupil is to continue in 
the single course offered by the schools; the 
other is to withdraw from school and, without 
adequate preparation, to enter at once upon 
some low grade vocational pursuit that offers 
little educational advantage and a meagre 
wage. The question is not, therefore, whether 
we shall extend the privilege of election to 
pupils now in the elementary schools, but 
whether by introducing courses for industrial 
and domestic training within the school, we 
shall widen the field within which election may 
be made. 
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Fitting for Occupations, 

A rational system of secondary education 
must provide not only for the training of spe- 
cial capacities, but for making children con- 
scious of their individual abilities. One of the 
most serious weaknesses of the present organi- 
zation of education is that the range of ex- 
perience provided for in the schools is so nar- 
row that many of the latent powers of children 
are not stimulated to activity. In order that 
« child may be placed in position to make 
proper choice of a school course and ultimately 
of a vocation, it is often essential that means 
be taken to ascertain what are his native ca- 
pacities upon which success in every under- 
taking must very largely depend. These ca- 
pacities cannot: always be determined with ref- 
erence merely to the desires of parents and of 
pupils or to such general advice as teachers 
and principals of schools are commonly quali- 
fied to give. Teachers must be equipped to 
recognize, to search for, and to interpret the 
evidences of special aptitude. This will neces- 
sitate a fuller recognition than is now given 
to the influence of heredity upon mental and 
moral traits and a more vital and practical 
view of genetic psychology than is yet wide 
prevalent. 

To summarize briefly, then, we have evi- 
dences of a widespread and almost unprece- 
dented demand for industrial education, and 
this demand is but one aspect of the educa- 
tional unrest that is now so widely felt. While 
manual training has done much to vitalize the 
educational thought of the country, it is still 
largely isolated and unsocial in practice and 
should be replaced by a more intelligent study 
of the industrial element in social life. There 
is a noticeable tendency to set up industrial 
efficiency as a final standard, and to look upon 
industrial education as a means of exploiting 
this efficiency in the interest of the private gain 
of employers of labor. Such tendencies must 
be steadily resisted by leaders in education. 

Industrial education properly constitutes an 
organic part of a rational system of secondary 
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education which should meet the specific needs 
of various groups of children who, on account 
of differing tastes and capacities, must look 
towards widely different vocations. Such a 
system will make it necessary for children, with 
the guidance of parents and teachers, to make 
choice of a career at a much earlier age than 
is now commonly regarded as prudent. Even 
under existing conditions, however, children 
are obliged to choose between continuing in 
the uniform course provided by the elementary 
school, and entering upon vocational pursuits 
without adequate preparation. One of the main 
functions of secondary education should be 
to make children aware of their special apti- 
tudes and thus to make it possible for them 
to choose wisely the vocations for which by 
nature they are best adapted. 
The Utilitarian Charge. 

The whole argument for vocational training 
is, of course, open to the familiar charge that 
it is basely utilitarian. As to the charge that 
such training is utilitarian, why should not 
the answer be what the common law terms 
“confession and avoidance”? Such training is 
utilitarian; but why basely so? Most men de- 
vote more than half of their waking hours to 
their vocations. Are their lives necessarily 
on that account basely utilitarian? Our war 
for independence had its origin in a question 
of taxation. Was it for that reason a basely 
utilitarian struggle for selfish ends? Almost 
every great national policy involves some mat- 
ter of industry or commerce. Is our national 
life, therefore, unworthy of our loyal affection? 
The intellectual and moral progress of the race 
has always been in large measure dependent 
upon material and commercial prosperity. Are 
the achievements of the human spirit on that 
account insignificant or base? As a people we 
profess a belief in the dignity of work. Shall 
we hesitate to exemplify our belief by making 
it possible for every man to find his work, and 
in his work to find a worthy means of enlarging 
and completing his life? 
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Arbor Day Manual, for the State of Califor- 
nia. Prepared by State Supt. Edward Hyatt. 
Paper, octavo, 58 pages. One of the best Arbor 
day manuals we have seen. It contains not 
only directions “how and what” to plant, but a 
mine of inspirational material, and programs 
for the teacher. The illustrations are beautiful. 


Health & Disease, compiled by State Supt. 
J. G. Crabbe, Frankfort, Ky. 21 pages. A 
timely pamphlet intended to give school trustees 
and teachers an understanding of nature and 
dangers of smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, scar- 
let fever and tuberculosis. The explanations 
include directions for preventing and treating 
these diseases and explains the state health laws. 


Whirlwind Campaign of 1908. By Supt. J. 
G. Crabbe, Kentucky. 45 pages. This is a re- 
port of Supt. Crabbe and twenty-nine edu- 
cators who conducted a nine-day speaking cam- 
paign for education in Kentucky. Every county 
was covered and three hundred addresses were 
made. 


English in High Schools, by Ida K. Green- 
lee. Paper, 77 pages. Issued by Supt. H. B. 
Dewey, Olympia, Wash. A suggestive handbook 
on English literature for the high schools of the 
state of Washington. 

Bulletin No. 7, of the Illinois Educational 
Commission. Paper, 37 pages. Contains a gen- 
eral discussion of the salary problem and of 
minimum salary legislation in the United 
States. Recommends an increase of the mini- 
mum school year to seven months and the estab- 
lishment of a minimum yearly salary of $315. 


Annual Report, of the Winnebago county, 
Illinois, schools. By Supt. O. J. Kern, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Paper, 96 pages, illustrated. More 
beautiful than ever. Discusses, in addition to 
the usual statistics, indoor and outdoor’ school 
art, school libraries, country high schools, etc. 

Connecticut School Document, No. 1, 1909. 
Paper, 146 pages. Issued by the state board of 
education, C. D. Hine, secretary, Hartford. Con- 
tains all laws relating to schools. 
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ALABAMA. 

Cullman—School will be erected; $10,000. Ash- 
land—$8.000, bonds, were issued for school. At- 
more—$13,000, bonds, were votgd for high school. 
Sutaw—School will be erected. Centreville—2- 
story high school will be erected. 


ARKANSAS. 

Chant—Propose erection of school; $20,000. 

COLORADO. 

Del Norte—Archt. G. W. Roe, Pueblo, has plans 
for school; $6,000. Fort Collins—Parochial school 
will be erected; $40,000. La Junta—School will 
be erected. Grand Junction—Plans were adopted 
for high school; $40,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Willimantic—Sketches have been made for new 
high school. Orange—Archts. Foote & Townsend, 
New Haven, have plans for school. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington—S8-room school will be built. 

GEORGIA. 

Bowersville—$10,000, bonds, were voted for 
school. Americus—School will be erected. De- 
catur—Plans have been prepared for school. 

IDAHO. 

Harrison—School will be erected. 


ILLINOIS. 


Sadorus—Propose erection of school. Hardin— 


Propose erection of schoolhouse. Decatur—Plans 


have been prepared for high school. Monmouth 
—High school will be erected. 


INDIANA. 

New Point—Archt. Henry Duncan, Anderson, 
has plans for i-story school; $9,000. Berne—2- 
story school will be erected. Bicknell—Archt. J. 
W. Gaddis, Vincennes, has plans for 2-story 
school; $25,000. West Middleton—Archts. J. T. 
Johnson & Co., Indianapolis, have plans for 6- 
room school; $12,000. Raber—Archts. Mahurin & 
Mahurin, Ft. Wayne, have plans for 2-room 
school; $10,000. Auburn—School will be built. 


IOWA. 

Woodbine—Archts. Eisentraut & Co., Kansas 
City, Kans., have plans for 2-story school. Low- 
den—Archt. O. H. Carpenter, Iowa City, has plans 
for 2-story school. Charles City—Archts. Liebbe, 
Nourse & Rasmussen, Des Moines, have plans for 
schools; $20,000. Rock Valley—Archt. Geo. Pass, 
Mankato, Minn., has plans for school; $20,000. 
Delmar—School will be erected. Morley—School 
will be erected. Bettendorf—Archt. C. R. Spink, 
Davenport, has plans for 2-story school; $9,000. 
Ft. Dodge—Bids will be.received for erection of 
school. Estherville—High school will be erected. 


KANSAS. 

Madison—Archt. H. W. Brinkman, Emporia, has 
plans for 2-story high school; $25,000. Benedict— 
4-room school will be erected. Jewell—Archt. J. 
C. Holland & Son. Topeka, have plans for school; 
$25,000. Ingalls—School will be erected. Garden 
City—Propose erection of high school. Topeka— 
6-room school will be erected; 318,000. Turon— 
Propose erection of school to cost $15,000. Hutch- 
inson—High school will be erected. Winfield— 
High and manual training school will be erected. 
Tonganoxie—Propose erection of high school; 
$10,000. Alma—Propose erection of school. Re- 
public—School will be erected; $15,000. Curran- 
ville—Plans are being discussed for erection of 


achoet, KENTUCKY. 
Sanfordtown—2%-story school will be erected; 
$10,000. Uniontown—School will be erected; $12,- 
000. Mays Lick—Archts. C. P. & E. A. Weber. 
Cincinnati, have plans for 2-story school. Madi- 


sonville—County high school will be erected; $10,- 
000. 
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LOUISIANA. 

Eros—School will be 
erected; $25,000. Breaux 
Bridge — Plans were 
adopted for high school. 
Gretna—School will be 
erected. Harvey—School 
will be erected. Ken- 
ner — School will be 
erected. Waggeman — 
School will be erected. 

MAINE. 

Portland — Archt. A. 
W. Pease has plans for 
school, So. Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lynn — Archt. Penn 
Varney has plans for 4- 
story high school; $300,- 
000. Clinton — School 
will be erected; $40,000. 
Worcester — 4-room 
school will be erected in 
Tatnuck. 

MICHIGAN. 

Midland—Archt. Clar- 
ence Cowles, Saginaw, will prepare plans for 
school. Vulean—Archts. Charlton & Kuenzli, 
Marquette, have plans for school. Berlin—$8,600, 
bonds, were voted for school. Martin—School will 
be erected. 


CHICAGO 





MINNESOTA. 

Chaska—Archt. A. C. Claussen, Minneapolis, 
has plans for 2-story school. Milroy—Archt. F. 
D. Orff. Minneapolis, has plans for zZ-story school. 
Duluth—Archt. Anthony Puck is preparing plans 
for parochial school; $60,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Coffeeville—Archt. P. J. Krouse, Meridian, has 
plans for school; $8,500. 


MISSOURI. 

Memphis—Archt. O. .A. Houghland, Chariton, 
Ia., has plans for 2-story high school; $20,000. 
Maplewood—$45,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Higginsville—High school will be erected. Car- 
rollton—School will be erected; $25,000. Site will 
be purchased for colored school. 


MONTANA. 
Great Falls—Two schools will be erected. 
Lewiston—Site has been selected for school. Mis- 
soula—$40,000, bonds, were issued for school. 


NEBRASKA. 

Florence—School will be erected; $25,000. Ocon- 
to—Archt. A. G. Dole, Kansas City, Mo., has plans 
for school; $4,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Brunswick—High school will be erected; 
$250,000. Collingswood—Archt. Chas. Oilschlager, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has plans for two elementary 
schools; $10,000 each. Archt. Clyde Adams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has plans for high school; $20,000. 
Rahway—Archt. J. B. Beatty, Elizabeth, N. J., 
has plans for 2%-story high school; $68,000. Mill- 
ville—School will be erected; $46,000. Bergenfield 
—Archts. Wilder & White, New York, have plans 
for school. Lebanon—Site was selected for 
school. 





NEW MEXICO. 
Tucumcari—School will be erected. 


NEW YORK. 

Liberty—Archts. S. O. & H. A. Lacey, Bingham- 
ton, have plans for union and high school build- 
ing; $60,000. Corning—Archt. S. E. Tuthill has 
plans for 2-story school; 


$30,000. Cuba—Archts. 
Pierce & Bickford, El- 
mira, have plans for 
school. Pawling — 
Archts. Atterbury & 
Phelps, New York City, 
have plans for 4-story 
school. Candor— High 
school will -be rebuilt; 
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$18,000. Niskayuna—Plans are being prepared 
for school; $10,000. Lynbrook—Propose erection 


of school. NORTH CAROLINA. 


Elkin—Graded school will be erected. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Rennie—Archt. Geo. Ashby, Chicago, Ill, has 
plans for 2-story school. Lisbon—School will be 
erected. Souris—School will be erected. Donny- 
brook—School will be erected. Edgeley—School 
will, be erected at Kennison. Northwood—School 
will be erected. OHIO. 


Cincinnati—Intermediate school will be erected 
at Norwood Station. Cuyahoga Falls—Archt. E. 
A. Moore, Akron, has plans for 2-story school: 
$12,000. Brilliant—Archt. R. J. Peterson, Steu- 
benville, has plans for 2-story school; $9,000. 
Swanton—Archt. J. W. Matz, Toledo, has plans 
for 1-story school. Canton—6-room school will 
be erected. Russellville—2-story school will be 
erected. East Liverpool—Three schools will be 
erected. Rossford—Propose erection of school. 
Strasburg—School will be built. Covington— 
Plans have been prepared for school. Steuben- 
ville—School will be erected. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Pawhuska—S8-room and 6-room school will be 
erected. Madill—Archts. Smith & Parr, McAles- 
ter, have plans for 2-story school. Hominy— 
Archts. Nichols & Ferrie, Bartlesville, have plans 
for school. yranite—Archts. Williams & Wells, 
Oklahoma City, have plans for school. Stigler— 
Archts. Jennings & Bates have plans for school. 
Walters—School will be erected; $40,000. Scullin 
—Archts. Breedlove & Myall, Ardmore, have plans 
for 2-story school. Poteau—High school will be 
erected; $15,000. Mangum—Propose erection of 
four schools. Addington—Propose erection of 
school. Russett—Plans have been prepared for 
school. Waurika—12-room school will be erected; 
$35,000. Randolph—Contract was awarded for 
school; $10,000. 








OREGON. 
Milton—2-story school will be erected; $25,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Donora—Archt. J. C. Fulton, Uniontown, has 
plans for 2-story school; $35,000. Erie—Archt. 
W. H. Zawadski, Buffalo, N. Y., has plans for 2- 


“~ 


story school; $38,000. Hatboro—Archt. Wesley 
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school. Pittsburg — $9,000, bonds, 
were issued for school. Teague— 
$40,000, bonds, were issued for school 
buildings. Hallettsville—School will 
be erected. Albany—Bond election 
for $26,000 was ordered for erecting 
schoolhouse. Roscoe—Central high 
school will be erected. 
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vies, Provo, has plans for 2-story 
school; $4,000. Spanish Fork—12- 







prehensive study of Wisconsin birds by Mr. and 
Mrs. I. N. Mitchell. 
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VISES 
Sent on Approval 


The following are 
among the cities which, 
for the past five years. 
have found our Vises and 
Benches entirely satisfac - 


tory to the exclusion of all MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 


the school beard invited only the best architects 
to enter the competition for plans. 








Over 100 schools are now using this lathe. 













others: Seattle, Denver, 


Kansas City, St. Paul, We give you an opportunity to see how they 
Minneapolis, Omaha, 


Louisville and Nashville. look and work under your conditions. You can- 
In October, 1908, the Government selected one of our standard Benches for the equipment : j 2 
of fourteen Government Schools in Alaska, We feel that we could hardly offer greater evi- not afford to buy these important items by guess 


dence of the exceptional! merit and completeness embodied in our benches, or hearsay. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 80 N. May St., Chicago 


TIME? 


Electric Clock Systems 


Tower Clocks ‘‘BEST’’ Catalogue Free 


HARLEIGH GILLETTE & CO. 
1668 Buckingham PI. CHICAGO 


Write for illustrated Catalogue 
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THE SCHOOL TRADE 


RECENT PATENTS. 

School desk. James M. Taylor, Blasdell, N. Y. 
A desk comprising a pair of standards having 
each a groove in its inner face near its upper 
edge, a slidable top on said standards, a retain- 
er bar on the under side of said top in close 





proximity to each standard, said retainer bars 
having each a groove co-operating with the 
groove in the adjacent standard, and anti-fric- 
tion balls between said retainer bars and the 
standards acting as guides for said top and with 
the ends of said grooves serving as stops to limit 
the movement of said top. 


School Furniture. William Redmond, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 





1. In a device of the character described, 
the combination with a pair of spaced stand- 
ards, each having two guide channels formed 
upon its inner face, of a seat portion compris- 
ing a pair of side members, elongated outstand- 
ing slotted guide panels carried by said side 
members and adapted to enter the guide chan- 
nels of the standards, a desk portion, elongated, 
vertical and outstanding slotted guide panels 
carried by the desk portion, adapted to enter 
the guide channels, binding bolts passing 
through the standards and the slots of the desk 
and seat portion, adapted to bind said portions 
against movement with relation to the stand- 
ards, vertical racks formed upon the rear faces 
of the side members of the seat portion, there 
being aligned openings formed in the side mem- 
bers of the desk portion, an angular shaft, a 
pair of pinions each comprising a central 
toothed portion, an annular portion upon each 
side of the toothed portion and an angular 
head, said angular heads of the pinions lying 
outside of the side members of the desk por- 
tion, one of said annular portions of each 
pinion being journaled in one of the said open- 
ings of the desk portion, members secured to 
the inner faces of the desk portion and engag- 
ing the other annular portions of the pinions, 
said racks projecting beyond the inner face of 
the seat portion to form outstanding ribs, and 


SCHOOL DESKS 


L.A. MURRAY & CO. S2i0en Gen wise 


GLOBES MAPS, ETC. 


guide members carried by the desk portion and 
engaging said rib. 


NEW SANITARY SCHOOL DEVICE. 


On page 33 of this issue we print an engrav- 
ing of the Columbus Heating & Ventilating 
company’s new “Octagon” ventilated urinal. 
This is a recent invention and has already been 
installed in about thirty school houses. The 
authorities in charge of these schools endorse 
it in the highest terms, as it positively venti- 
lates the entire toilet room, keeping the room 
clear of all disagreeable odors and proving itself 
to be an absolutely sanitary appliance. 

Particular attention is called by the design- 
ers to some of the features of the apparatus. 
It has twenty-four points of ventilation, three 
to each division: First, at the base on the floor 
line; secondly, at the bowl into which the water 
flows; third, underneath the hood at the top. 
The water flows continuously over the face of 
the octagon cone, dropping into the receptacle 
and thence into the sewer drop. The entire ap- 
paratus is made of cast iron and is heavily 
enameled in white. 

The Columbus Heating and Ventilating Co. 
also manufactures a side-wall ventilated urinal, 
which ventilates at two points in each division. 
This article has just been patented and is 
adapted for rooms which are too narrow to 
receive the “Octagon.” 

They also manufacture a latrine ventilated 
range closet, arranged to provide independent 
ventilation for each seat, so that there is a posi- 
tive change of air at all points. The company 
has recently completed the installation of an 
apparatus in one cf the Boston, Mass., schools 
and has received numerous inquiries from 
boards of education throughout the country. 
Its devices have attracted attention because of 
their sanitary nature and positive action. 


A NEW CATALOG. 

A veritable “dictionary” of school supplies is 
the new Columbia catalog for 1909. In its 84 
pages nearly 1,600 distinct articles of school 
equipment are illustrated, described and priced. 
These range from the most intricate, high grade 
laboratory instruments to kindergarten gifts, 
and from manual training equipment to gym- 
nasium apparatus. : 

Possibly the most interesting single item pre- 
sented in the book is the new “sanitary steel 
adjustable desk” recently perfected by the firm. 
It is a bold departure from every existing model 
of school desk, and in the opinion of its design- 
ers embodies every reasonable requirement of a 
sanitary, durable and comfortable piece of class 
room furniture. . 

The desk takes its name from the fact that 
every portion except the top, the seat and back, 
which come into contact with the body, are 


‘made of steel. Even the book box, which has 


always been of the cheapest wood in older desks, 
is japanned steel. 

The lines of the desk are severely plain, so 
as to afford as little space for the lodgment of 
dust as possible. Desk and seat are isolated and 
both are adjustable—the latter forward, as well 
as up or down. 

The Sanitary steel desk completes the Colum- 
bia line of Sanitary steel furniture, earlier 
products of which included steel teachers’ desks, 
manual training benches and lathes, and draw- 
ing tables. 


All articles in the new Columbia catalog are 
sold on the well-known “Columbia plan,” upon 
which the Moore Brothers have built their ex- 
tensive patronage. Since the foundation of 
the firm this policy has included: a well selected 
diversified line of goods, net prices, a guarantee 
of safe delivery, and the return of unsatisfac- 
tory articles. 

School officials who have dealt with the firm 
have learned to place such confidence in the 
management that the Columbia catalog is used 
as a standard guide to check up prices and qual- 
ity of goods offered them. 

A copy of the catalog will be cheerfully sent 
to anyone upon application to the home office, 
in Indianapolis. 


NEW BOOKLET CONCERNING PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS. 

James B. Clow & Sons have just issued a 
new booklet illustrating closets, lavatories, uri- 
nals and drinking fountains especially designed 
for schools. 

Their automatic closets have received the 
highest endorsement of the leading sanitary 
engineers, school boards and architects, on ac- 
count of their simplicity (only three movable 
parts), economy in the use of water and dura- 
bility. Two and one-half gallons of water dis- 
ckarged, under high pressure, from a Clow auto- 
matic closet is found much more efficient than 
five gallons discharged feebly from an open 
tank closet. In school buildings, where a closet 
receives such hard usage, it is imperative that 
the one best suited to meet these conditions 
should be carefully considered. 

The Clow closet bowls are made of the cele- 
brated Adamantose ware, which is a hard body 
obtained by long firing at an extremely high 
temperature. The body and glazed surface dur- 
ing the firing become amalgamated and uniform 
throughout. 

Adamantose ware possesses the strength of 
iron; it positively will not crack and is abso- 
lutely non-absorbent and unstainable. 

The Clow ventilated slate urinal meets the 
requirements for perfect school sanitation. 
Toilet rooms in which these urinals are used 
are as free from odor as any room in the 
building. 

The Clow Adamantose lavatories are designed 
in many different styles to suit the fancy of 
the user. 

The Clow hygienic drinking fountain appeals 
strongly to every one on account of its sanitary 
features, beauty and durability. The flow of 
water is controlled by a self-closing regulating 
stop valve with lever handle. 





R-736, showing the manner in which the water bubbles 
up from the bubbling cup. The flow of water can be reg- 
ulated by a loose-key regulating valve. 


In a school where so many children are gath- 
ered it is an easy matter for germs to thrive 
in the old fashioned tin drinking cup. What 
could be more sanitary than a hygienic drinking 
fountain. with fresh water bubbling up to 
quench the thirst. 

Be sure and write for special catalogue on 
School Sanitary Fixtures, issued by James B. 
Clow & Sons, 342-358 Franklin St., Chicago. 


| GET OUR PRICES ON 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


We can save you money on wees for all grades from kindergarten to high school. Our £ 


novel selling method gives us a 


advantage in supplying goods of trustworthy quality. 
We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of ST 


ANDARD GOODS, including 


CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK-BOARDS. CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 


From out factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANTS, 
BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW 


FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST = f 
IF YOU BUY IT FROM MURRAY ITS SURE TOBE RIGHT. 





All shipments made promptly. 4 ARE 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES NOTES. 

Mr. A. R. Phillips has severed his connection 
with the J. L. Hammett Company of Boston. 
He is now representing Peckham, Little & 
Company, 57-59 East 11th St., New York City. 

The Virginia supreme court has recently de- 
cided that cities and counties must purchase 
furniture and supplies, without competition, 
from the firm designated by the state board of 
education. Under the statute, the latter body 
contracts with a manufacturer to supply all fur- 
niture to all the districts of the state. The 
Norfolk city school board found. that. it could 
purchase desks cheaper in the open market than 
from the state’s contractor and proceeded to ig- 
nore the law. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College has 
recently purchased from the McIntosh Company 
a college bench lantern for use in its labora- 
tories. 

The plant of the Columbus School Desk Co. 
of Columbus, Ga., has been seized to satisfy a 
mortgage of $10,000. 

New Bedford, Mass. Contract for all school 
supplies to be used during next school year 
awarded to Milton Bradley Company. 

Racine, Wis. Desks for the Lincoln school 
fuditorium purchased from the American Seat- 
ing Company. 

Harleigh Gillette & Co., Chicago, have issued 
a new illustrated catalogue of their tower and 
multiple clock systems. Copies will be mailed 
to any one interested. 

A new simplified model of the Minot Rotary 
Microtome has been perfected by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company. The instrument will 
fill the needs of laboratories which have been 
unable to buy the Minot Automatic because of 
its cost. It is perfectly reliable, and those who 
do not care to make sections thinner than two 
microns will do well to fully investigate it. 
The company will be pleased to supply complete 
specifications, ete., regarding this medium 
priced instrument. - 

Maysville, N.. Y. The. board has purchased 
desks from the A. H. Andrews Company ; shades 
trom the American Seating Company; chairs, 
Excelsior Seating Company, Cincinnati. 


A RELIABLE FIRM. 

The Peck-Hammond Co., heating and venti- 
lating engineers, Cincinnati, Ohio, is a firra 
especially well qualified to do efficient work in 
designing and installing heating and ventilat- 
ing plants for schools. The personnel of the 
company, Mr. W. H. McKleroy and Mr. J. L. 
Eichberg, assures prompt and economical exe- 
cution of all work undertaken by them. 

Mr. Hammond recently said : “There are many 
unexpected contingencies coming up in the 
installation of a large piece of work, but I have 
never been confronted with one which I could 
not quickly and satisfactorily solve.” This is 
the spirit which pervades the whole company. 
No job is too small and none too large to be 
given conscientious attention. The division of 
the working force into office, engineering, 
agency and construction departments, places 
each phase of any job into the hands of those 
most competent to look after it. 

Besides the regular equipments for large 
schools the Hammond school room heater is 
especially designed to meet the demands of 
small buildings which have no basement. The 
heater rests on a fire-proof base, placed on the 
school room floor, thus making it entirely safe. 
It is so arranged that the air can be revolved 
from the school room or taken in from the out- 
side of the building. 

The Peck-Hammond booklet gives prices and 
detailed descriptions of equipments. It will be 
sent on request. 


THE BESSEMER DESK. 

A new school desk that is attracting wide 
attention among school officials and sanitarians 
is the Bessemer desk recently perfected by the 
Steel Furniture Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





The breakable nature 
of iron. standards on 
the older type of class- 
room furniture has re- 
peatedly led to the in- 
quiry whether it would 
not be feasible to sub- 
stitute steel in their 
place. By a process re- 
cently perfected it is 
now possible to make 
school desks of the ac- 
cepted model in which 
steel replaces the iron. 
An outfit of such desks 
can be shipped, without 
any breakage, to any 
part of the world. 


The new Bessemer 
desk is without scrolls 
or projections of any 
kind to collect dust 
and germs. The por- 
tions and curves of the 
seat and back have 
been most carefully 
drawn to agree with 
the latest measure- 
ments of physiologists. 

Illustrated circulars 
and prices will be glad- 
ly sent to any one in- 
terested by application 
to the Steel Furniture 
Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EMBLEM. 

While college and fraternity emblems have 
multiplied within the past few years at a re- 
markable rate there has been nothing in the 
way of an emblem to identify the great body 
of teachers as members of a noble and impor- 
tant profession. A closer affiliation of the va- 
rious classes of educators is rapidly taking 
place, and the introduction of a device which 
will identify and still distinguish them seems 
highly desirable. 

Such an emblem has recently been perfected, 
symbolic of the teaching profession in all its 
branches, which will at once distinguish the 
wearer according to his rank and position. 

The general design of the enblem is a four 
pointed star representing the Latin motto, “Ed- 
ucatio aster patriae spei”—Edueation is the Na- 
tion’s Star of Hope. The star is surrounded 
by a wreath indicative of the honorable posi- 
tion of the teaching profession. Surmounting 
the star is the torch of learning, between the 
points of the star are two quill pens, and be- 
neath the wreath is a ribbon with the Latin 
inscription. Within the star is an octagon to 
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Hygienic Importance of | 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


v‘eparation that accomplishes its purpose by catching and holding ail ausi 
particles and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
Three or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dress- 
ing preserves the floors, makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and 
cost of caretaking Sold in barrels, half barrels,and in one and five gallon cans. 


A Trial Free of All Cost 


We will gladly prove the efficiency of Stanaard Floor Dressing as a dus? preventive, 
by treating floor of one room or corridor in any school or public building AT. 
OUR OWN EXPENSE To localities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for anp!vingq 


Write for testimonials, reports and book, 


‘Dust and Its Dangers.” 


Not intended for household use. 


STANDARD O1L COMPANY 
(mcoRPORATED ) 





represent the eight grades. The center of the 
octagon is divided into four spaces represent- 
ing the years of the high school. The four 
points of the larger star are typical of the four 
college years. The outline of the octagon is 
in colored enamel to indicate the kind of school 
the wearer is connected with. Thus red is a 
grade school, green a rural school, ete. Small 
stars represent the rank—one for a teacher, 
two for a principal, ete. 


Another striking evidence of the supremacy 
of the Isaac Pitman shorthand as a practical 
and reliable system is found in the results of 
the fourth international contest for speed and 
accuracy in shorthand writing, held at Provi- 
dence April 10 in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. In this contest Miss Nellie M. 
Wood of Boston won for the third time, and 
permanently, the Eagan international cup. Miss 
Wood wrote at a gross speed of 280 words per 
minute for five minutes’ consecutive dictation, 
and at the net speed of 264 2-5 words per min- 
ute, constituting a new world’s record. 
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“HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 





USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed either by duster; 
bellows, or in water by spraying. Thoroughly reliable in killing 
Currant Worms, Potato Bugs, Cabbage Wormis, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, 
etc., and it is also st-ongly impregnated with fungicides. ("Put up 
in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. Sold by Seed Dealers and 


= 
As Merchants. 


HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT WCRKS, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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A QUEER PLACE FOR A MANUSCRIPT. 

It was in a great American city, although 
the population was of the most thoroughly for- 
eign type; in the basement of the one really 
American landmark, the public school. Dirty 
and rumpled, yet sought for and read with all 
the earnestness ever given to the proverbially 
interesting boy’s wild west novel, and all be- 
cause it, like the frontier story, was a record 
of doing things in which boys are interested, 
and, even better, it was a record not only of 
what boys are interested in doing, but of what 
boys have actually done, of difficulties real and 
serious to the boy’s life and the actual record of 
how boys had overcome them. 

This manuscript answered their questions and 
gave them power of independent action. It 
showed them how to do better than they had 
been doing and increased their speed. It made 
possible a larger number of pupils in the class 
and did much to keep all busy, happy and prop- 
erly employed. So it was not such a queer place 
after all for a manuscript, for nothing should 
be considered out of place when it is doing so 
much good and no harm. No doubt some who 
read these lines will think it queer that boys 
should read anything of value, but is it not true 
that boys are very much like men, in that they 
read that. which gives the information they 
wish? Come to think it all over, this article is 
wrongly headed. It should have been, A Manu- 
script.in the Right Place, for where better, could 
a manuscript be which. was so-helpful to boys 
in their shop work than in the basement man- 
val training room? Did they really need it? 
You ought to have stepped into that room one 
morning with a visitor and seen those boys 
watching their turn to get a chance to read it. 
You ought to have heard one boy in his broken 
English criticise another boy’s work, saying so 
loudly the visitor heard it, “Say, don’t you 
know better than that? That ain’t the way the 
book says.” 

Perhaps you are asking what has become of 
this dirty ‘and crumpled manuscript. It re- 
mained in the school for the entire summer 
course. It gave this class the record for the 
first piece of finished work, the best work for 
pupils of those grades, and the best methods of 
doing work. It will not surprise our readers 
who know how long and how well the Orr & 
Lockett Hardware Company have served the 
schools in supplying manual training equip- 
ments to learn that in their quest for a book to 
give a larger educational value to manual train- 
ing work, they should learn of the success of this 
school and should secure this crumpled and 
finger stained manuscript, which they have had 
thoroughly rewritten and enlarged and put in 
form for use in all manual training schools. 

When we consider that the completed book 
contains 338 illustrations of a high grade, all 
printed on extra fine paper, we can have no 
doubts about boys in all parts of the country 
teing interested in it. Sita 

Not only do the 250 pages contain a very 
complete text written in language which the 
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boys can understand, but they also give a large 
number of complete working drawings. One 
feature of special value is the plan of intro- 
ducing the drawings in such a manner as to 
lead the pupil first to read the most simple 
drawing, then to make his own drawing and 
continuing step by step, providing a complete 
and excellent course in elementary drawing. 

Another feature of the book is the two-fold 
plan of the text. It is written so that the pupil 
can begin at the first lesson and proceed system- 
atically step by step working out the problems 
in each lesson in order, thus being certain of a 
thorough course. In addition to this, every de- 
scription, tool process and problem is indexed 
and also often referred to in the text by cross- 
references, so that no matter what problem the 
pupil works he will be led to read very much 
of the book. 

Another feature new and valuable is the 
method employed of so classifying the objects 
that new designs are suggested. There is also 
given in the text many hints for modifications 
and suggestions which will lead to the making 
of original designs. These hints are so worded 
that the pupil is led to do his best and yet be 
kept within such limits as will insure a reason- 
ably satisfactory design. 

You will find the Orr & Lockett Hardware 
Company’s advertisement for this book, “Wood- 
work for the Grades,” among the advertising 
pages of this issue. 


MINNESOTA BOOK INVESTIGATION. 

The special committee appointed by the Min- 
nesota state legislature to investigate the meth- 
ods of text book publishers made its report early 
last month. The findings of the committee are 
not as sensational as the evidence presented in 
the public hearings. The alleged evils are at- 
tributed to loose methods of school boards and 
business incompetence of superintendents on 
the one hand and to the fierce competition be- 
tween the publishers on the other hand. 

The chief conclusions of the committee may 
be summarized as follows: 

“There is no trust or combination among the 
various companies. Some of the book compa- 
nies are guilty of evil practices, brought on 
by aggressive competition. 

“Teachers as a class are nomadic, with no 
property interest in the community and little 
business ability. 

“School boards ought to exercise closer super- 
vision over buying of books. 

“Teachers should be prohibited from working 
for book companies in vacations. 

“Book companies should be bonded by the 
state to guarantee selling books in Minnesota 
as cheaply as in any other state. 

“School books cost too much money, and fre- 
quent changes are induced by liberal allowances 
tor old books taken in exchange. 

“National and state teachers’ associations are 
influenced by book companies. 

“Many teachers believe that their welfare in 
the profession depends on the good will of book 
companies. 

“State publication of text books or state uni- 
tormity of books will not help the situation. 

“The large book companies have decided to 
reform their ways, and confine themselves here- 
after to the selling of books.” 

The Minnesota legislature adjourned without 
finally passing any book legislation. 


CHICAGO BOOK CONTROVERSY. 

A report of the special book investigating 
committee of the Chicago board of education 
indicates that of 120 text books used by the 
schools, nearly sixty are sold elsewhere at lower 
prices. The committee secured prices and sample 
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books from over 100 cities in different sections 
of the country and from a score of states. 

In the aggregate the school officials estimated 
that Chicago children are overcharged to the 
extent of $200,000 annually. 

The publishers have answered that the report 
is full of errors and inaccuracies in that retail 
prices in Chicago are compared with wholesale 
prices in other cities and states, and that 
abridged editions have been mistaken for the 
complete books. 

Nine bills to regulate the price of school and 
college text books have been introduced in the 
Illinois legislature as a result of the price ex- 
posures in Chicago and other neighboring cities. 


Supt. Emerson has begun war upon the fra- 
ternities and sororities in the high schools of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Columbus Ventilated Urinal for Schools 
A FEW GOOD REASONS 


Why it Should Be Used in All 
Public Buildings 





BECAUSE :— 


It is absolutely sanitary — perfect 
ventilation is secured by induced draft. 


It thoroughly ventilates itself as 















LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARD CONVEN- 
TION. 
A successful meeting of the Louisiana School 
Board Association was held April 3, at Alex- 
andria, La. 


The convention was largely attended and very 


representative in character. Presidents and 
members of parish boards of education were 
present in large numbers, from every section of 
the state. Much interest and enthusiasm were 
displayed. 

Dr. N. P. Moss was presiding officer at the 
meeting and L. J. Alleman was secretary. 

Addresses were made by Dr. N. P. Moss, Prof. 
R. L. Himes, Louisiana state university; Dr. 
A. B. Coffey, Louisiana state university; Hon. 
T. H. Harris, state superintendent of education. 

Address by Dr. N. P. Moss. 

In his annual address the president, Dr. N. 
P. Moss, referred to the good work done by the 
association in the past in arousing members 
of school boards to a deeper sense of their duties 
and obligations as public servants, and con- 
gratulated the association upon having been 
instrumental in securing the new law prescrib- 
ing certain necessary qualifications for the of- 
fice of parish superintendent of education. He 
called attention to the serious defect in the law 
relating to the election of school boards in a 
body every four years, and pointed out the ad- 
vantages of selecting the members in successive 
groups instead. He urged upon the parish 
school boards of the state to unite their efforts 
for the general improvement of the public 
schools and paid a high tribute to the state 
federation of Women’s Clubs for the active and 
valuable support club women were giving school 
work in Louisiana. 

Resolutions were adopted endorsing the move- 
ments now on foot to introduce practical agri- 
culture into the high schools of the state; 
recommending the introduction of the other 
allied activities, such as boys’ corn clubs, which 
would relate the rural school in a more vital 
way to the activities of farm life in rural com- 


munities; urging a change in the present 
method of electing school boards so that the 
members would be chosen in fractional and 
suecessive groups instead of the entire number 
being elected at one time, and by this means 
prevent any serious interruption in the conti- 
nuity of school administration by sweeping and 
radical changes in the personnel of school 
boards. 
Superintendent Harris’ Address. 

State Superintendent T. H. Harris delivered 
a strong address on the “Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of a Member of the School Board.” Mr. 
Harris stated that the constituents of a school 
board member are not the voters of his ward, 
but they are the children of the ward and that 
in the discharge of his duties the member of the 
school board should keep the child alone in 
mind. The law fixes the qualifications of a 
school board member, but these qualifications 
are only a small part of the sum total required 
to be a successful member. The great problem 
in the rural school is consolidation; this re- 
quires more funds and the school board member 
should be a leader not only in these movements 
but should be a man who has the entire confi- 
dence of the community. 

Profs. Coffey and Himes. 

Professors Himes and Coffey, of the Louis- 
iana state university, both gave helpful ad- 
dresses. Prof. Himes laid stress on the point 
that school boards should not only plan their 
work well, but carry out their plans faithfully 
to full completion. A good school building 
was a fine thing, but was incomplete and of 
little value without a good teacher inside of it. 

Prof. Coffey dwelt upon the opportunity of 
the school board member to render service in 
the community. The function of the member 
of the school board is to place competent teach- 
ers in the class-room. School officials should 
have the honesty and manhood to say that they 
are not qualified to fill positions of trust and 
responsibility when such is the case. The state 
has made commendable progress in the past, 
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but we should not lose sight of the fact that we 
have just made a beginning. The strategic 
point in school administration is the superin- 
tendent, who should be a man of scholarship at 
least equal to that represented by a first grade 
certificate, and the examination should be of 
such a quality as to preclude the possibility of 
cramming for the position. 

Officers elected for the year are as follows: 

President—Dr. N. P. Moss, Lafayette. 

Vice Presidents—Wm. Dymond, for first con- 
gressional district; Isadore Fisher, for second 
congressional district; J. G. Broussard, for 
third congressional district; P. C. Webb, for 
fourth congressional district; J. T. Lasley, for 
fifth congressional district; W. L. Kimberlin, 
for sixth congressional district; J. H. McNeil, 
for seventh congressional district. 

Secretary—Leo H. Favrot, St. Martinville, 
St. Martin parish. 








Brookline, Mass. On recofhmendation of the 
committee on text books, the school board has 
authorized King’s Geographies and the Walton 
& Holmes’ Arithmetics for use in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Professors Fulton and Trueblood have writ- 
ten a new book on expression entitled Essentials 
of Public Speaking. The purpose of this vol- 
ume is to supply a demand in the secondary 
schools for systematic instruction in the es- 
sentials of good delivery in reading and speak- 
ing. Ginn & Co. are the publishers. . 

Tupelo, Okla. Contracts will be let June 1, 
1909, by the board of education for 200 desks 
and about 600 opera chairs. Bids wanted. 

An important book entitled “The Reorganiza- 
tion of Our Colleges” from the pen of Clarence 
F. Birdseye, is scheduled for early publica- 
tion. Baker & Taylor are the publishers. 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge have issued a new _ 


one-year course in English and American Lit- 
erature from the pen of Prof. B. A. Heydrick. 
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LEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 


Teachers’ Council to Be Formed. 
(Concluded from Page 18). 


higher educational institutions, where faculty 
reports are always made, they frequently never 
reach the executive board, or reach the supreme 
authority so revised by the president as to mis- 
represent by distortion or by suppression their 
original purport. _, 

“T beg to assure you that if you institute the 
procedure I propose, the Dallas board of educa- 
tion will set a notable example, and one that 
may in due time spread abroad incalculable 
benefits.. If the executive: board of any system 
of public schools in this country has ever taken 
such action, I do not know of it. Of course, 
it is even notorious that the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation is including among other demands 
the establishment of educational councils such 
as I advocate, but the dictatorial and belliger- 
ent manner in which those demands have been 
urged may lead to vicious use of privileges ex- 
terted by political. foree. Such-~ an. attitude 
and spirit are as obnoxious to true organiza- 
tion as the inert and stagnant condition they 
replace: It is not privileges, but duties and 
opportunities of high service that I would have 
considered. It is. to arouse individual con- 
sciousness of such duties and opportunities that 
I would have the teachers called upon for 
counsel. 


“The cause of the universal practice in 
which one supposed expert dictates to hundreds 
of passive teachers, has been the necessity of 
centering the final power and responsibility in 
one man. Such final decision and power of 
control is a real necessity, but in the work of 
teaching the control ought not to be an arbi- 
trary control of a passive rank and: file, nor 
should decisions ‘be without advice from those 
who are expected to perform the delicate work 
for which the entire system exists. John Stuart 
Mill has well said, ‘whatever crushes individu- 
ality is despotism, by whatever name it be 
ealled.’. Organization means spontaneous co- 
operation in a natural spirit of responsibility 
for mutual support. Because financiering com- 
binations have been successfully administered 
without. being truly organized, it has been sup- 
posed that school systems could be prospered 
by like administration. But in this error it 
has been forgotten that~a dividend was the 
simple object. of the financiering combination, 
whereas a system of schools should be a true 
organism (not a mere combination), and its 
parts can subsist healthfully only in an atmos- 
phere of confidence and fellowship and through 
spontaneous mutual service. The work of 
schools requires for true success far more than 
the executive ability of an autocrat. A super- 
intendent of schools may easily make the test 
of his own fitness: Do his opinions receive 
consideration for their merit, or must they 
always be backed by his authority?” 


Minnesota Legislation. 
(Concluded from Page 2) 
$1,500 to $1,700; for graded schools, from $550 
to $600; to semi-graded schools, from $250 to 
$300; to first-class.rural schools, from $125 to 
$150; to second-class rural schools, from $50 
to $100. 


6. A bill of Senator Bedford’s grants $500 
additional aid to graded schools that do two 
‘ years of high school work. 
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7. The annual state 
aid for public school 
libraries will be $22,- 
500 for each of the 
coming two years. The 
present library law is 
unchanged. 

8. Provision has been 
made for a  dormi- 
tcry for each of the normal schools at Winona, 
Moorhead and Duluth. 

The continuous or summer session at the 
normal schools are to be continued. 

9. A bill has been passed creating a pension 
fund that it will make it possible to pension 
teachers in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Vv School Legislation in Maine. 

The Maine legislature of 1909 enacted im- 
portant educational legislation. 

It increased to three mills the state tax for 
the support of common schools. On the basis 
of the new law the state will annually dis- 
tribute, beginning in 1911, about one and a half 
million dollars to the towns and cities of the 
state to be expended for common schools. 

It increased the minimum number of weeks 
that towns must support schools from twenty 
to twenty-six. 

It increased the requirements for high 
schools, raising likewise the amount of state 
aid to these institutions and providing for visi- 
tation and inspection under the direction of 
the state superintendent of schools. 

It added an educational requirement to the 
compulsory education law, authorizing school 
committees to compel school attendance to the 
seventeenth birthday, unless a minimum edu- 
cational test can be met. 

It established a new state normal school, 
making the total number of such institutions 
five. It also made liberal increase for the sup- 
port of these schools, making possible the ex- 
tension of courses in manual training and agri- 
culture already intrafluced, and the establish- 
ment of rural model schools. 

It passed a law providing for state approval 
of plans of new school buildings, and also fixed 
a minimum standard in respect to protection 
against fire. 

It provided for the more liberal support by 
the state of the common schools in unorganized 
townships, and for the payment by the state of 
the secondary school tuition of pupils resident 
of these townships. 

It passed a medical inspection act which au- 
thorizes towns to provide for the appointment 
of school physicians. This act also provides 
for sight and hearing tests of public school 
pupils. 

It endorsed and strengthened the law pre- 
viously enacted providing for expert school 
supervision by raising the standard of require- 
ments upon superintendents and by extending 
the provision of the act to all towns and cities 
of the state. 

It created a school equalization fund for the 
aid of the towns assessing themselves for the 
support. of common schools in excess of four 
mills on the dollar. 
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It provided additional aid to academies of- 
fering courses in manual training, domestic 
science and agriculture. 

It made provision for a special investigation 
of the needs of the state in respect to a system 
of industrial education. 

It provided for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries at the close of each school month. 

Under the terms of the initiative and refer- 
endum these enactments are not effective until 
about July Ist. 

The total appropriations for all educational 
purposes made by the legislature of 1909, ex- 
clusive of institutions for defectives and delin- 
quents, including the three mill tax, high 
school and academy aid, expert school supervi- 
sion and special appropriations for academies, 
colleges, etc., amount to approximately $1,300,- 
000 for 1909 and to $1,350,000 for 1910. The 
first distribution of the proceeds of the new 
mill and a half tax will not be made until 
1911, and is therefore not included in the fore- 
going appropriations of 1909-1910. 

Paste Powder. 

The Cold Water Paste Powder prepared by 
the George Mfg. Co. of Chicago should be of 
interest to all who use mucilage or library 
paste. It is a flour-like, dry powder which 
readily mixes with cold water to make a paste 
or mucilage of any desired consistency. Only 
such an amount as is to be immediately used 
need thus be prepared, although when mixed it 
lasts as well as other ready mixed products. 
This ever fresh supply is a feature of great 
merit as well as the first cost, which is about 
one-quarter that of library paste. 

The company also manufactures a black ink 
powder and a writing fluid powder, the latter 
warranted to make fluid equal to the best sold 
in liquid form. The name “Justrite” suggests 
this. 

Lexington, Ky. Desks for high school pur- 
chased from Cleveland Seating Company. 


We want one or two active, energetic 
teachers or superintendents to represent us 
this summer with a view to permanent 
position in the sale of Webster's Universal 
Dictionary, new 1909. edition. 

This work is highly recommended by a 
large number of State superintendents. 

It is now recommended for purchase in 
many State library bulletins. 

We. also. have an entirely new series 
of abridgments based on Webster's Uni- 
versal which have recently been adopted in 
many cities. For full particulars address the 

SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Akron, Ohio. 
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